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a houses of the country constitute our largest 
mass of obsolete and discredited equipment.”’ With 
these words the Committee on Large Scale Opera- 
tions of the President’s Housing Conference indi- 
cated, without exaggeration, the housing situation 
in America today. 

In the public realization of the need for demolish- 
ing obvious slums, we have given the field for new 
housing far too restricted an area. For the greater 
part of America’s housing, while not slum in the 
strict sense of being overcrowded and dangerously 
insanitary, is mean, sordid and inadequate. The 
need for large scale rehousing extends to groups far 
above the lowest third in range of income. 

The cause of our failure to improve the great 
mass of housing during the last generation is due to 
the fact that we have brought to the new situation 
in housing an antiquated set of methods, habits, and 
ideals. We have continued to think of the dwelling 
house as a free and independent unit like the old- 
fashioned farmhouse or the suburban cottage of the 
Eighties: a unit to be designed by itself, to be 
financed by itself, to be built by itself, to have for 
itself sufficient land to take care of every need for 
sunlight and recreation. Meanwhile, the new utili- 
ties and conveniences of urban living have destroyed 
this kind of isolation and self-sufficiency; and the 
houses we build have all the disadvantages of an 
obsolete form and layout and none of the positive 
virtues of our new mode of community organiza- 
tion. 

Che modern dwelling house is a unit in a neigh- 
borhood community. To design a house that will 
accommodate all the needs of modern living, one 
must also design the community. To build such a 
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community effectively and cheaply, one must do it, 
where possible, in a single operation from the pur 

chase of the raw land to the final plan and construc 

tion of its shops, schools, playgrounds, and othe: 
communal facilities. Herein lies the meaning of 
this presentation. /t is a demonstration of the possi 
bilities of modern housing when the community rathe: 
than the individual dwelling is taken as the unit of de 

sien. This method of comprehensive planning differs 
from the typical way in which our houses were built 
and grouped in the past in basically unrelated units, 
usually limited by arbitrary lot lines; it likewise 
differs from the various piecemeal solutions of the 
housing problem which have concentrated upon a 
single aspect of the house. 

Both American and European experiments have 
demonstrated that to increase the cheapness, eth 
ciency, and comeliness of the house, one cannot 
single element and 
the problem. Standardized parts and mechanized 
processes of production are necessary elements, 
for example, in modern housing; and in’ Europe 
they have now reached the plane of positive is 
thetic expression in the new functionalist archi- 
tecture. But a close analysis of the costs of housing 
proves conclusively that the manufactured house 
does not by itself promise any large scale improve- 
ment in our living quarters. Indeed, the economies 
in the use of land and utilities offered by large scale 
group housing counterbalance such economies of 
mass-production as are promised in the units de- 
signed for individual construction. When one con- 
siders the other essentials of good housing, sunlight, 
air, gardens, play space, recreation facilities, streets 
isolated from noisy through traffic, access to parks 
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or open country, it is plain that only a united and 
comprehensive attack upon the entire problem of 
housing offers a path of genuine advance. A motor 
car is inefficient without suitable roads; a house is 
inefficient and incomplete without a suitable com- 
munal environment. To forget this fact does not in 
the end lower the costs of the house; it merely helps 
to deteriorate the neighborhood and creates the 
economic burden and waste of the blighted area. 
The environment is a primary cost of housing, and 
the design of it cannot be treated as an afterthought. 

This point must be emphasized, for we cannot by 
any mechanical improvement in the shell of the 
house escape the necessity for large-scale planning 
unless we also desire to 
forego the advantages of well-planned schools and 
playgrounds and quiet neighborhoods and an en- 
vironment we can utilize during our periods of 
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leisure. No one need regret that the romantic in- 
dividualistic dream-house is dead. It died first of all 
in rows and blocks of little caricatures, separated by 
five-foot alleys from other dream houses, equally 
hideous; and the desire for such a house dies in 
every intelligent person’s mind as soon as he realizes 
that the advantages of privacy and isolation must 
now be secured in well-planned community units, 
along with advantages in space and equipment and 
social intercourse which people of even unlimited 
means cannot achieve in isolation. 

The need to replace our blighted urban and 
suburban areas with comely and efficient living 
quarters, capable of meeting every demand of the 
new age, including convenient housekeeping, the 
safe and easy care of young children, and opportu- 
nity to pursue accessory occupations and hobbies, is 
one of the chief forces behind the present demand 
for new housing. This need is reenforced by the 
fact that, with a two-year cessation of building, we 
will presently be faced with a serious housing short- 
age, since the population has continued to increase 
and the usual proportion of antiquated houses has 
become unlivable. While this threatening crisis has 
been obscured for the moment by the drift to the 
country and by the doubling up of families that has 
taken place under the stress of poverty and un- 
employment, with any return to normal production 
levels there will be a shaking out of the population 
once more into its normal living quarters. When this 
happens, the demand will outrun the supply. 

There are two reasons for anticipating this need 
immediately. One is that as soon as we are faced 
with a shortage, we shall attempt to relieve the 
strain in the quickest way, not in the best way; this 
would mean adding miles of substandard housing to 
the terrible mess we made after the shortage of 1919. 
But the other reason is equally important: namely, 
if we go in now for large scale housing, with its 
secure market and its stable investment, with its 
vast demand for both manufactured materials and 
labor, we shall do more to effect a return to normal 
production levels than by any other means that 





have been suggested — far more than by buik 
endless miles of dubiously necessary roads, \ th 
their relatively small requirement for manufactu od 
materials and labor. 

We need money for this new housing; and we n ed 
effective standards for house design and commun: ty 
design: To supply the money without laying down 
the standards would not merely be to miss an op- 
portunity for improving living conditions, but to 
sanction a reckless waste. The presentation here 
points to some of the basic standards that must be 
embodied in new designs, while the financial mecha- 
nism for national aid to housing is already in exist- 
ence in the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
Unfortunately, the need for slum clearance in all 
our cities, a dire need, has obscured the fact that 
the economically depressed groups that are cleared 
away in a slum housing scheme cannot usually be 
restored to new quarters on a basis that will permit 
the enterprise to be self-liquidating. Furthermore, it 
is only by building houses in new areas that older 
areas, now occupied, can be cleared away. In an 
emergency like the present, we must secure the 
future before we try to salvage the past. In other 
words, money must be made available for any kind 
of non-commercial limited dividend housing which 
properly restores a blighted or rundown area, or 
which provides the necessary living quarters in new 
centers. 

This series is purposely not restricted to slum 
clearance schemes, for the reason that the present 
emergency seems to the Committee to demand a 
much broader policy. The work that has been done 
in housing in Europe and America suggests various 
possible lines of development; it provides a point of 
view and a method of approach, as well as a hundred 
useful experiments in construction and design. But 
each new problem must be studied afresh, for the 
land, the people, the habits of work, the social cus- 
toms, the economic conditions, the general facilities 
for living are the variables with which good archi- 
tects and community planners work, and no single 
expedient or pattern can be made universal. The 
main necessity for effective building —and it 
should be a requisite for all State aid — is to estab- 
lish standards, not in terms of past practices, Dut in 
terms of present functions and future uses, which will 
translate our gains in energy and productivity into 
gains in living. When we finally seek to embody 
these gains in new houses and communities, part of 
the energy that we now expend in building roads 
and motor cars to take us as fast as possible out of 
our dreary urban deserts will be expended in the 
more fruitful task of creating houses and communi 
ties from which we shall not inevitably wish, s 
often and so desperately, to escape. 
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PURPOSE: The examples of modern American and European and average rental, the bathroom has not been included 
ising accomplishment as well as American projects have room Average rent per room’ means monthly renta 
been selected because of their significance in relation to the somewhet variable term. In tenants’ cooperatives it sometime 

ture development of housing in the United States includes a monthly capital payment (Dunbar Apartments) and 
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lion and a half dwellings constructed in these countries rentals (notably in England Approximate coverage 
the wer, with an investment totaling over $7,000,- families per acre refer to gr rea, i.e., build nd 
)00. The charts on American experience show typical private parks included in dé 
ilts of a decade of experiment by limited dividend, coop- walks and half the area of boundar 
tive, philanthropic and foundation investment, including 
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followed by American projects now under considera- ¢ each f 
vhich may be built with R.F.C. aid. They are typical first sh 
any more in Detroit, St. Louis, Chicago, and other Exhibition in New Y 
L n part t : f 
Housing t the AIA whic 
COMPARATIVE TERMS: A\|! charts include typical plans and arnegie Corporation, and in ¢ 
tions drawn at the same scale, and material on size, cost inemployed architects, sponsored by thi 
t, coverage, etc., for convenient comparative analy Ir Committee. Most of the | f 
planation and qualification of the uniform terms used through- Lewis Mumford and Catherine Bauer for f 
Approximate cost of improved land per square foot Architectural Forum. \Information on Russian | 
ides cost of raw land, development, roads, walks, and ected by Isadore Rosenfield. The exhibit nder tt 
ic utilitie Average cost per room’ includes cost of of Robert D. Kohn, Chairmar 
ved land as well as construction cost. In figuring the cost A.l.A., 56 West 45th t 
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DEVELOPED BY 


WELWYN GARDEN CITY: URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL 


ENGLAND: 1 
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ARCHITECTS 


LOUIS DE SOISSONS AND ARTHUR W. KENYON FERIBA 
AND C.H. JAMES. FRIBA 


GENERAL PURPOSE 

HOUSING FOR WORKERS IN THE SECOND TOWN BUILT 
ACCORDING TO STRICT GARDEN CITY PRINCIPLES OF 
EBENEZER HOWARD 


OUTSTANDING FEATURES 

LOW-COST HOUSING SECURED BY ECONOMIC SITE-PLANNING 
AND ROAD LAYOUT, USING DEAD-END STREETS ANNUAL NATIONAL 
SUBSIDY: $36 PER DWELLING 





SIZE: ‘THIS DEVELOPMENT) 
FAMILY UNITS 200 HOUSES 
TOTAL NUMBER OF ROOMS- ABOUT 1,050 
LOCATION 


30 MINUTES FROM LONDON BY TRAIN 


TYPICAL PORTION OF BLOCK PLAN 
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«= =< TYPICAL DWELLING PLAN === 


COST: 

n DING BUILDIN EUTIUTIES $ 403185 
APPROXIMATE ST OF IMPROVED LAND PER SQ-FT+ $0.12 
AVERAGE ST PER ROOM -ABOUT $384 


AVERAGE RENT PER ROOM -ABOUT $1.65 PER ROOM PER 
MONTH (PLUS TAXES) 


; 7 FAMILIES PER ACRE 
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APPROXIMATE COVERAGE 


England has subsidized a million and a quarter new dwellings since 1919, most of them constructe 
and administered directly by local authorities. The contrast shows a typical pre-wer speculativ 
development 
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BLILDING MONEY 


VL. NEY is the one topic in which everyone is inter- 
ested at the present moment. The banking mora- 
torium has emphasized its importance and the 
necessity of understanding just what money means, 
how it can be used and controlled. Money will be 
better understood when all this is over — it must be 
better understood as we work out a new system or 
modify the old. 

There is no sidestepping the fact that architect, 
builder, owner, financier, realtor, manufacturer, 
promoter, manager will have to know more of 
building money in all its manifestations if they are 
to carry on successfully. The essential factor in all 
building enterprises is building money, yet too little 
serious attention has been paid to the workings of 
current practices and possible developments in the 
business of building. They are not given second 
thought until their defects cause distress. 

Real estate investments, the capital put into 
mortgages and building loans, constitute probably 
the greatest single category of ‘‘frozen assets’’ in 
the country. They are demanding an intensive study 
of ways and means of thawing. New types of 
corporations are being formed, new contractual 
relations are being evolved. The financial. struc- 
ture behind all building is in a state of change. 

No individual vitally interested in any phase of 
the building business can afford to ignore what is 
taking place. Theirs is a financial stake in the busi- 
ness of building; that stake must be protected 
through an exact knowledge of what is transpiring. 
The developments will be rapid and continuous. 
Until now there has been no concentrated source of 
fact and news for this group. THE ARCHITECTURAL 
ForuM therefore inaugurates Building Money, 
devoting an extensive section of the magazine each 
month to supplying this need. 

The Building Money section is as logical as it is 
unique. The architect today must be conversant 
with the one factor that makes his work possible. 
The men who control building money need to be 
thoroughly familiar with the architectural factors of 
plan, design and materials, for these are vital to the 
financial success of any building project. The two 
go hand in hand, and the meeting of the minds, so 
essential to complete unity of action, is possible 
only in so far as both the financial interests and the 
architect understand the problems and conditions 
of work of the other. Both will profit from the co- 
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ordinated and complementary content of the pub 
lication which presents both points of view in 
attacking the common problem of economic and 
effective building. The objective of THe Arcuirr: 

TURAL FORUM in inaugurating this new section is to 
bring together the controlling and creative inter 

ests in the building industry. This is an extension of 
the publishing policy which has constantly main 
tained the interests of cooperation and integration in 
the building industry. 

This new section is of value to the individual 
architect in providing him with means of keeping 
up to date in his knowledge of those forces which 
determine not only the future volume of new con 
struction but the activity in remodeling. The de 
cision of whether or not to remodel rests with those 
who are to finance the project, and through this 
new section the architect will be acquainted with 
the current trends and the basic information on 
which those who might remodel will act. In addi 
tion, the FORUM is supplying a means of presenting 
to those controlling interests the architect's accom 
plishments, and of indicating his ability as a value 
creator in the field of real estate investment. 

The articles, in addition to being authoritative, 
will be readable, appealing to a broad group of 
those who direct the spending of money on construc 
tion, improvement or maintenance. This group of 
readers includes the individual capitalist who now 
perforce is taking an intense personal interest in his 
real estate holdings and whois at the moment making 
decisions as to his future procedure. He is considering 
the advisability of remodeling and of rebuilding. 

These same questions are facing other readers 
The vice presidents of savings banks (who are con- 
fronted with the same problems in regard to the 
properties on which they hold mortgages or on 
which they have been forced to foreclose), the offi- 
cers of the realty finance corporations, and the oth 
cers of the building and loan associations, are 
thinking in terms of readjustments in realty which 
involve not only financing changes but physical 
changes, which in turn involve architectural serv- 
ices. This group will find in Building Money news of 
the current trends and of the practical thinking of 
those who are facing their problems and meeting 
them successfully. The stories of these proven 
operations will find their place in the pages of 
this new section, and from them valuable sugges- 
tions will be found for application in similar cases. 

The range of subject matter in Building Money is 
purposefully wide and varied, covering specifically, 
accurately, readably, the events which are deter- 
mining the future course of the building industry. 
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DEBT 


BY KENNETH 


, architects fond of holi- 
days? Yes and no! For them- 
selves, with the vista of a 
beautiful fairway stretching be- 
fore them and the all-absorbing 
hope of some day cracking the 
nineties, a holiday has wonderful 
possibilities. Or to the small-time 
vachtsman, when he thinks of 
sitting up on the windward edge 
of his five-meter sloop with sea 
green water coming over the bow 

to him, also, a holiday is 
welcome. 

But how about the overhead 
items in the office books? What 
are you going to charge holidays 
to if not to general overhead? 
And the vacation items also? 
Just to old man overhead. 

The holiday we have just passed through, known 
unpopularly as the Bank Holiday, was pretty rough 
on most of the architects, but rougher still on the 
draftsmen. Very few architectural offices carry much 
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cash in their safes; as a rule only petty cash — and 
very petty at that. Nor do architects go around the 
streets carrying large choking rolls in their trousers 
pockets. Indeed, if one of us happens to be straying 
in some secluded or dangerous part of the city and 
are fearing a hold-up, for instance, all we have to do 
is to hang a sign around our neck marked ARCHITECT. 

Personally, I think this Bank Holiday has been 
exaggerated. The architects have been on a holiday 
for a long time now, and I don’t remember seeing 
any head-lines in the paper about it. More than one 
architect’s office has closed its doors too, and they 
didn’t have to call out the police. Of course, I sup- 
pose that if anybody thought the architects had 
any money there would have been crowds of credi- 
tors storming the closed doors. 

If it weren’t so personal, the architectural pro- 
fession could enjoy a good laugh at the bankers. 
They've been a nuisance to us for a long time. But 
their hard luck is our hard luck, and so we have to 
wish them well. 

The Bank Holiday put some of us out and helped 
some of us out. When we thought of certain notes 
coming due, we wished the holiday would go on 
forever. But if we didn’t have credit at clubs or 
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restaurants, it didn’t seem so 
good. However, very few of the 
architects look any more anemic 
than before — they have all had 
that lean, hungry look at times, 
especially when a good job was 
looming up before them. 

The holiday resulted in disas- 
trous times for the taxi drivers, 
the jewelry auctioneers, the rail- 
roads, and other cash and carry 
enterprises. And speaking of 
railroads, they are almost cash 
and carry at that. They’re as bad 
off as the architects. If you put 
down the cash for a ticket from 
New York to California, you're 
apt to get a deed to the railroad 
station. 

And how the charge account 
stores razzed the cash and no charge shops! All over 
town one was invited to open new charge accounts, 
in hotels and restaurants as well as in the shops. 
What a holiday for wives! 

When will the architectural profession come 
back? That’s a fine question to ask — but who 
knows the answer? What we need is an architectural 
‘brain trust,”’ like President Rooseveit’s, so that we 
could turn to the brainy fellows and say, ‘‘ Think of 
something!’’ And then we ought to have an “‘action 
trust’’ too, so that after something had _ been 
thought of, something would be done about it. 

Yes, the poor old architects are seemingly in a 
bad way. For one thing, despite all assertions to the 
contrary, building costs are still too high, which is 
caused principally by labor wages. The scale is still 
out of step with modern conditions. You remember 
when the United States went into the War and 
when mechanics’ wages went up to the hitherto 
unknown figure of a dollar an hour? How we were 
horrified at that scale! Well, times are worse now, 
a very small percentage of labor is employed and in 
the metropolitan areas the mechanics are asking a 
good deal more than a dollar an hour today. 

But a change is coming, without doubt. Most of 
the leaders think we have struck bottom — and 
when we say “bottom” we mean the bottomest 
bottom imaginable. It would be just our luck, how- 
ever, to have another big drop in everything just 
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shout the time this copy of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
FoRUM appears at the office window. Life seems to 
have turned into one ‘‘new low”’ after another, and 
one new bottom after another. Then it turns out 
that what we thought was the bottom was just the 
head of somebody else who had sunk a little lower 
than we had. But we'll hope for the best, for we are 
of a noticeably hopeful disposition. 

One thing that looks interesting on the horizon is 
the prospect of having some of the veterans’ money 
and government officials’ salaries turned into build- 
ing projects. What with the newspapers full of eight- 
column head-lines, | get all mixed up in reading the 
paper, but it seems to me that part of the proposed 
half billion dollars for public works ought to trickle 
through to the architects. 

In the big cities the renting market will take a 
long time to absorb the amount of space now avail- 
able. Architects specializing in hotels, office build- 
ings, high class apartments and such realize it fully. 
The hotel fellows are occupying themselves design- 
ing bars for their men’s cafés and the residential 
purveyors are studying over their old jobs trying to 
persuade themselves that it would be ethical to sug- 
gest to their clients that they ought to put another 
sitting room on the house to accommodate the now- 
grown and beautiful daughters, or that perhaps he 
ought to warn Mrs. Client that three children in 
one room is one too many for the best precepts of 
domestic science! 

Anyhow, we believe that the residential special- 
ists are going to have the best of it for the next few 
years, with perhaps here and there a few institu- 
tional groups or museums to whom a tidy sum of 
money has been bequeathed by some nice old 
citizen. 

But if there isn’t an upturn pretty soon the num- 
ber of nice old citizens who are able to bequeath 
anything but their insurance and their cuff links 
will be reduced to four or five — John D. Rocke- 
feller, Henry Ford, those architects for Radio City, 
and the man who makes the jig-saw puzzles. 
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A FEW of us are in other lines. The author, for 
instance, is designing movie sets and writing 
scenarios concerning the care of babies and how 
Mamma should feed Papa — neither of which he 
knows anything about! But he thinks that nothing 
could be much worse than some of the sets which 
come out of Hollywood; that is, architecturally 
speaking. Their jungle scenes and their muddy mid- 
Brazil rivers, with their rubber crocodiles within an 
inch of eating up the heroine are marvelous. 

How they ever managed to screen ‘‘ King Kong”’ 
Was an unanswerable question, at least to our 
enfeebled mind. Have you seen it? Well, if not, call 
off tonight’s dinner, scrape up thirty-five cents and 
go see it. Not only in the jungle scenes will you be 


struck dumb but when the great fifty-foot gorilla, 
Kong by name, climbs up the Empire State Build 
ing, Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, Architects (Esti 
mates cheerfully furnished), with his lady friend 
grasped firmly in his left hand, sits comfortably on 
the mooring mast of the building and proceeds to 
knock down airplanes zooming all around him, then 
how do you explain it? 

We didn’t mind so much when the Gulliver-like 
Kong, still with the blonde in his left paw, pulled 
down the Sixth Avenue elevated road because the 
Sixth Avenue “El” ought to have been pulled down 
long ago, only they didn't know how to do it in 
such an economical way. 

So if you're puzzled by what to do with your 


time, you might try designing movie sets. I don't: 


suppose it’s as much fun as it was in the old days 
when they used to throw away money right and 
left, but at least it’s not as confining as the building 
business where you have to squeeze a million dollar 
idea into a half million dollar budget. Of course, the 
buildings are only paper buildings — but what 
buildings aren't, these days? 


‘ 

a back to the banks, — in New York, for 
instance, the general public seemed to have been 
made happier by having the banks close up. It was a 
new sensation to many, being without money, and 
they got along about as well as they ordinarily did. 
We asked one of our architectural friends how he 
was getting along without money. ‘‘ Money?" he 
said, ‘What do you want with money? You don't 
need any money, except perhaps five cents for a 
newspaper or a trolley ride, and walking’s good for 
you!”’ 

That particular citizen draws out from the bank a 
ten-dollar roll of quarters and slips three or four in 
his pocket of a morning. That's all he needs, he says. 

So, friends of the architectural and allied arts, be 


happy, be contented, and don’t mind such a little 


thing as a Bank Holiday. Don't trouble trouble even 
if trouble troubles you. Some time ago we were 
reading a magazine designed and conducted for 
real ladies and we came up against one of those 
prissy, over-friendly articles by some enthusiastic 
feminine lover of feminine humanity. (We forget the 
name for it.) It breathes sister love, affection, true 
humility and advice to the love-lorn. Believe it or 
not, the article gave ‘‘ Ten Ways to Make Yourself a 
Finer, Happier Person.’’ Can you beat that? We 
thought of offering a mustache cup or an unsanitary 
shaving mug as a prize for the best ten ways for 
architects, but we won't. We will quote the lady 
direct because not even the readers of the FORUM 
could devise such a schedule as this: 

1. Plan to go to sleep with a beautiful thought. 
(That is safe enough.) 

2. Plan to revive this thought upon awaking. (If 
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it won't revive, throw cold water on it and massage 
its back.) 

3. Plan your day’s work to this thought. (If you 
can still remember what it is. 

4. Plan to give yourself completely to what is 
before you. (Never mind about spilled milk, stolen 
horses, or clients who couldn't get financing.) 

5. Look your best. (Rule No. 1 of every archi- 
COCt.) 

6. Take care of your body. | indi- 
cates that the author is unconscious just at this 
moment.) 

7. Take care of your mind. (Ditto, only more so.) 

8. Watch your words. Speak in low 
tones. (Or sing?) 

9. Plan your (That used to be im- 
portant, especially at the table. The big thing now 
is to get enough to eat.) 

10. Plan to see yourself as others see you. (We 
work for the Women’s Screen Guild and we're going 
to be on the screen pretty soon and then what a 
shock we'll get.) 


pleasant 


manners. 


With such a program of living — come holidays, 
come revolutions, come what may! If you can't 
think of a beautiful thought as a night-cap, try 
Sanka or Ovaltine. 


-™ us get on to something more architectural 
than thoughts in bed: 

Those of you who missed seeing the recent exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League at the Fine Arts 
Building in New York City missed the thrill of a 
lifetime — of exhibitions. The irrepressible Joseph 
Urban designed and executed the whole thing. His 
result was the most unique, the most refreshing and 
the most interesting exhibition of arts and crafts 
that we have ever held. 

He covered up all the sides of the musty old 
galleries with wallboard painted white, relieved by 
terra cotta colored panels and partitions. His ceilings 
were of tightly stretched muslin, with the lights 
above it. 

He craftily assigned the first gallery (as one 
entered) to the theatrical arts. That is what is 
called ‘‘good theater,” interested the 
audience from the start. He assembled puppets from 
eighteen inches to twelve or 


because it 


thirteen feet high; 
masks of all kinds, from sheer tragedy to caricatures 
of John D. Sr. and O'Neill the playwright. The walls 
of the room were punctured with a score of minia- 
ture theaters, by Robert Edmond Jones, Bel Geddes, 
Lee Simonson and all the other talent. Of course, 
the public lingered long in this room and when they 
came to the next, the architectural room, they were 
in a state of tingling exhilaration and ready to 
like anything! 

When he got to the arrangement of the exhibition 
of architectural work, Joe Urban didn’t up and sky 
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all the best things —as previous hanging com- 
mittees always did to us, for instance. No. He put 
two pictures on the wall and a third picture on a 
sloping horizontal-projecting-base-apron-sort-of-an- 
arrangement. In this way you stood at ease, with 
your neck still unbroken, and looked down on a plan 
and up on the elevation. There you are and if that 
isn’t something new we'll eat our last year’s derby. 

Joe Urban should now own the monopoly of 
arranging exhibitions. And he still does buildings, 
scenery, concert halls, smokadors, silver table serv- 
ice, spittoons, movie sets and airplanes. He com- 
plains, however, that arranging exhibitions is too 
hard on his feet. He lost too much poundage and 
practically all his arches fell flat to the floor. 

Another thing pertaining to bank holidays and 
holidays in the office: The Women’s Division of the 
Architect's Relief Fund is doing a grand piece of 
work raising money for the unemployed. They are 
aiming at a hundred thousand dollars and they are 
going to get it too. 

Prominent wives of architects — or should it be 
the other way? — are working their heads off, and 
every week or so some idea new and charming pops 
out of one of the busy brains. The latest is the 
Architect’s Tea Set, designed by Minga Patchin 
(sister of Architect Pope). On the creamlike ground 
of the china are illustrated the celebrated buildings 
of Colonial days — Mount Vernon, Federal Hall, 
Westover, Monticello, Independence Hall and 
several others of that ilk. You ought to get one 
that is, if your doctor has told you to cut out 
liquor and calm down on a cup of tea every after- 
noon. Write to the Women’s Division, Architectural 
League, 115 East 40th Street, New York. Half your 
purchase goes to the draftsmen out of work. 


, dear readers — and we do hope you don't 
mind our calling you that there’s darn little ar- 
chitect-news on a bank holiday. Nobody cares about 
architects or buildings. Lots of people are won- 
dering whether or not a banker's holiday isn’t going 
to follow — at such prominent wintering places as 
Atlanta and Leavenworth. Maybe some of the nice 
gentlemanly bankers will be down cellmating with 
Al Capone. 

A good rest would do a lot of people a lot of good. 
Of course, we wouldn't like to have a good rest. We 
like to be all het up, all excited, breaking out into a 
rash and all that. We wouldn't know what to do with 
a rest if we had it. Confidentially, and don’t tell 
anyone, we are at the retiring age. Retire? We don't 
even know when to go to bed! The other night, out 
with a lot of architects and one or two rough fellows 
like Tony Sarg, we didn’t get home until 4 A.M. 
Now, is that late or early? We don’t know. All we 
know is, we liked it! 

We hope debt takes a permanent holiday — soon! 
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( AOMPETITION between the shipping lines which vie 
for transatlantic trade is almost as keen as that 
which exists between automobile manufacturers. 
Streamline designs, Sperry gyroscopes that reduce 
rolling to a minimum, and increased speed through 
the latest practice in hydrodynamics are just as 
persuasive to ocean travelers as floating power, free 
wheeling and individual ventilation are to auto- 
mobilists. No less than in the car field the shipping 
lines are aware of the selling qualities of good design. 
\ble designers have been employed on all new ships 
to couple the latest in naval architecture with the 
best in interior treatment. 

The standards set by the //le de France, the Paris, 
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the Bremen, the Europa and the Rex have been 
maintained, and in some cases surpassed, by the 
recently completed Conte di Savoia of the Italian 
Line, which steamed into New York on its maiden 
voyage late last year. In speed, appearance and 
equipment, it yields little or nothing to the ships of 
the northern route, and on the southern route it is 
the undisputed queen. 

Registered at 48,500 gross tonnage, the Conte di 
Savoia is 816 ft. long and has a beam of 96 ft. With 
four groups of turbines that generate 120,000 h.p., 
the four three-bladed round screws drive the vesse| 
at a speed of 27 knots without vibration. The Sperry 


gyroscope installation, consisting of three gyro- 
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scopes, each weighing 156 tons, reduces the rolling 
to 2'4 degrees to either side in the stormiest of seas. 

In harmony with the streamline character of the 
superstructure of the vessel, the interior is designed 
in accordance with the best principles of simple, 
modern decoration. There has been no effort to 
conceal the construction of the ship by the devices 
currently practiced in architecture on land and sea. 
Utilizing rather than hiding the unusual spaces 
created by the framework and mechanical equip- 
ment of the ship, the designer has been successful 
in adapting his design to the structure. There has 
been no attempt to make the spaces conform to 
preconceived notions by the introduction of useless 
falsework. 

Although there is an unusually wide range in the 
treatment of the various saloons, a_ well-defined 
unity has been achieved through subtle repetitions 
of coloring and recurring suggestions of the same 
pattern. Especially in the public saloons of the First 
Class, which occupy six of the eleven decks, a 
marked similarity in feeling, despite the difference 
in design, has been obtained. Even between the four 
cabin first, tourist and_ third, 
there is an evident note of consistency, bearing 
witness to the single conception held by the archi- 
tect. The officers’ space as well has been included in 
the general scheme of design. 


classes, 


special, 


To overcome the confining atmosphere that is 
characteristic of ship interiors, the architect has 
depended principally upon the prudent use of illu- 
mination, and a wise choice of materials and colors. 
These combine to increase the apparent spacious- 
ness to a remarkable degree. Indirect illumination 
is used wherever possible and desirable, supple- 
mented by well-diffused light from independent fix- 
tures that are located for convenience in actual use. 

One of the exceptionally commendable features 
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of the entire interior design is the effective treat- 
ment of the individual cabins, in which each has 
a distinctive character in its modern treatment. 
Done in excellent taste, each suite is treated to com- 
bine the sleeping and living functions with the 
greatest convenience and comfort to the occupant. 
Conversion of the space from one function to an- 
other has been made remarkably simple by the use 
of movable partitions, curtains, etc. 

Many of the staterooms have their own baths 
and showers, and many, including the two royal 
suites and the two special suites de luxe, have their 
own verandas overlooking the promenade deck. In 
the lowest class, dormitories have been abolished, the 
maximum accommodation in any cabin being four. 

Not only in the design of the rooms but in the 
choice of materials and equipment has the same ad- 
vanced thought been shown. The latest practices in 
controlled heating and ventilating have been carried 
out, which, coupled with the splendidly arranged 
artificial illumination, make all the cabins thor- 
oughly comfortable whether nominally “outside” 
or “inside.’’ The sanitary equipment is likewise of 
the latest type, and in more generous use than is 
customary in foreign land or marine architecture. 

Among the many refinements in equipment on 
this latest vessel are a complete garage capable of 
accommodating twenty automobiles, and even ken- 
nels, lighted, heated, ventilated and furnished with 
running water and baths. 

With the exception of the ‘Colonna Gallery”’ in 
the First Class, which is largely a reproduction of the 
throne room in the Colonna Palace in Rome, the 
interior of the vessel was designed by Gustavo 
Pulitzer Finali of Trieste. The Colonna Gallery, 
with the central ceiling completely covered with a 
reproduction of ‘‘The Battle of Lepanto,”’ was 
designed by the Coppede Studio of Florence. 


Looking down one of the main 
staircase wells to ceramic 
fountain on C Deck 
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The grand foyer on B Deck containing all the offices 
and the center of circulation for the First Class has 
walls in warm cream color, trim of Indian walnut, 
and floor of marbleized rubber in tan and red. The 
principal illumination is from circular frosted re- 
flectors in sunken coffers in the ceiling and from the 
luminous piers with gilded brass bands. The mural 
decorations consist of a bas-relief of the ship and 
charts of the transatlantic routes of the “ Rex” and 
the “Conte di Savoia”’ 
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Detail of one of the brilliant chandeliers, cleverly 
designed with angular strips of highly polished 
brass which form reflecting surfaces. Glass prism 
chandeliers cannot be used on shipboard because of 
the danger of breakage 
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The Princess Gallery, above, is the center of com- 
munication on the Social Deck and takes its name 


from Princess Maria di Piemonte, who sponsored 


the ship. A bronze bust of the princess, by Maryla 
Lednicka, is one of the chief ornaments of the gal- 
lery. The walls of neutral light yellow-green are 
broken al frequent intervals by mirrors framed in 
brass, by window shops facing the grand veranda, 
and by the brass columns. The floor is rubber in two 
tones of green and dark brown, and the ceiling is light 
green in color. The furniture is upholstered in char- 
lreuse and other light greens, while the drapes are 
green and gold 
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The lounge, with us library, fireplace, and arm 


chairs, provides an intimate club atmosphere. The 


walls here are of dark brown polished wood and the 
parchment lamps are suspended from the ceiling 
limbers by brass supports; between the beams, the 
ceiling is gilded. The far end of the room has a dats 
for entertainments and two divan alcoves finished in 
gold leaf; brilliant book bindings and vermilion arm 


chairs heighten the color scheme 


Left, the fire place end of the lounge, u ith hand 
woven woolen tapestry in red and brown by Cam 
piglt. The fireplace itself ts built of travertine, dark 


brown brick and strips of brass 








The dining saloon extending the whole width of the 
ship consists of a lofty central portion and two lower 
side wings. The central part, with walls finished in 
four shades of travertine and floor of brown mar- 
bleized rubber, receives diffused light from large 
coffers in the ceiling. The columns are encased in 
gilded leather, the trim is Makassar wood, and the 


upholster vred 


Right, circular buffet with brilliant indirect light- 
ing and ceiling of polished silver at the entrance to 
the dining saloon. Two small private dining rooms 


adjoin the matn saloon 
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The smoking room and club bar, above, on the Social 
Deck forward. A sky of polished gold and silver leaf 


forms a dome for indirect Ulumination. The stout 


columns in silver lacquer stand out in bold relief 
against walls of brown leather; mural decorations 
behind the bar are engraved on a silver background 
The flooring in the central circular space ts of brass 


specially laid for dancing 


Lefl, a side wing of the main dining saloon, with 
romantic Italian landscapes in brown and silver on 
light gray walls, by Elena Fondra. The leather 
covered columns and the lighting soffit are silver 


colored 
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The winter garden or veranda overlooks the sea from 
the forward end of the Social Deck. A feeling of out- 
of-doors is obtained by the light tones of the decora- 
live materials: ratan-covered columns, chairs and 
lable legs, fabrics brightly printed in green. To these 
are added the brilliant indirect lighting from the 
curved ceiling coves and gay tlumination from 


parchment brackets on the walls 


Right, the bamboo bar on the Sports Deck which 
opens onto the game space aft. Its ceiling ts of bam- 


boo rods laid on vermilion beams; the hangings are 





of batik silk in bright patterns 
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In the card room, above, the walls are covered with 
squares of parchment, while the picture frames, 
lamps, window casings and coves of the ceiling are 
colored in gold. The carpet, chair cushions and table 
tops are green, with corbaril wood furniture and 
trim. The inlaid doors by Cernogoi introduce de 


signs from old Italian playing cards 











Left, the writing room which ts lighted from large 
opaline cut-glass windows set in the wory colored 
walls. The chairs are orange colored, the carpet 
brown, and the desks of olive wood with a pigskin 


writing surface 
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The winter swimming pool, with gymnasium 
adjoining, receives ils characteristic note from 
ceramic mosaic in various shades of green. 
The square columns are of glossy tile in iwory 
color and gold, the wall mosaics in oyster 
while, silver and opal, the floor of blue-green 
tile with spots of red 
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A typical staleroom of the First Class, fur- 


nished throughout to create an impression of 
cheerfulness and light. The end wall is of 


maple wood inlaid in large squares, the up- 
holstery and carpet are copper red in color, 
and the long side of the room is covered with 
a wall fabric of silk. Detail at left shows dress- 
ing table and mirror with crystal side lamps 
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First Class suite looking from sitting room into 8.8. CONTE DI SAVOIA 
sleeping alcove. These rooms are given individual 

designs and finished in rare woods, lacquer and 

fabrics in different tones harmoniously combined; 

specially designed furniture 


r R A N C a The International Section devoted to the architecture of France begins on the 
page opposite. This is the third of the International Sections which were inaug- 
urated in December, 1932, by THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM as a scheduled 
feature to appear in alternate months. Each issue of the Section is devoted to 
the architecture of a particular country and to convey the spirit of the nation and 
its architecture the contents of the Section are designed, written and printed 
abroad. . . . To new readers we will send, on request, reprints of the first 
International Section, devoted to Austria. Unfortunately no copies of the Ger- 
man section, published in February, are available. 
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To the old house two wings were added, one for dining and service, 
the other containing a study and reception room. A long living 
room facing Long Island Sound replaced the dreary double 
parlors, and the entrance and forecourt were transferred to the 


north side 


Pirst Floor 
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Once a cubical brick bor with a heary over 


hanging cornice and its ground floor 
darkened by wide porches, this old house 
overlooking Long Island Sound has been 
transformed into a Georgian residence of 
character and distinction. The exterior 
brick walls have been painted white, and 
the old cornice replaced by one more in keep 


ing with the adopted style of architecture 
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I HIs unusually interesting remodeling project consisted of 
completely reconditioning the main house and an isolated 
cottage on the property, and connecting them with a cov- 
ered passage. The small cottage is now used as a guest house 
with its own library and sleeping quarters. All the exterior 
and interior finishing materials are new, only the frame of 
both houses being used in the completed work. In addition, 
the plans were revised to provide more fully for the func- 
tions of the household. In addition to the changes described 
under the pictures following, the houses were insulated with 
rock wool between all exterior studs and between second 
floor ceiling joists, an oil burning vapor heating system with 
thermostatic control was installed, and the entire plumbing 
system was replaced. At a cost of about 75 cents per cu. ft., 
the total cost for the 107,000 cu. ft. was approximately 
$80,000 
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The first story exterior walls are veneered in 
common brick with a_ pleasing terture, 
painted white. The shingles on the side walls 
of the second story and roof are hand-splil 
shakes, those on the walls being painted 
white and those on the roof left unstained, 
weathering to a grayish brown. All trim is 


while, ercepl for the shullers 


Left, entrance detail, showing the herring-bone 
pattern of the door picked out in white. The 
porch floor is of New York bluestone slabs 
laid in random rectangular pieces, and the 
walls and risers of sleps are ot i ISCONMSLI 


limestone laid in random ashlar 
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The forecourt and front elevation of the 
main house taken from the same angle 
before and after alteration. The hanging 
quller and round downspouts are of 
copper, the flower bores supported on 
wrought iron brackets are painted 
grayish black 
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The living room, with walls papered in deep 
grayish green and light gray and all trim 
painted light gray to match. The random 
width oak floor is stained deep gray-brown and 
waxed 
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{bove, the dining room in which the birch 
paneled dado, wood trim, plaster walls and 
cornice are painted light gray. The plaster 
ceiling ts painted white, and the floor is of 
random oak, stained deep gray-brown and 
wared. The wall brackets are of tin with a 
special antique finish 


Right, the passage between the main house 
and quest house, which has a split brick 
floor, dado of knolly pine, papered walls, 
and plaster ceiling, with exposed beams of 
pine, slained and wared 
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The library of the quest house, the wall 
paneling, timber work and trim of which 


are of knotty pine, stained and wared to 


simulate old pine. The floor is of random 
oak, and the fireplace facing and hearth are 
of sand mold brick laid in gray mortar 
Wrought iron accessories. The plaster be 
fween the pine ceiling beams has a slightly 


rough troweled surface 


1 corner of the quest house library, show 
ing the staircase to the quest bedrooms. The 
treads of the staircase are stained and 


wared, matching the library floor 
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l His remodeled house, completed in 1930 at a cost of ap- 
proximately $45,000, demonstrates an economic use of the 
original building. The original house, with small rooms and 
low ceilings, was converted into a service wing, which in 
overlapping the new part of the house dictated low ceilings 
in the study and dining room. To get the required height 
for the living room, the floor was lowered, and, to catch the 
sunlight, a bay window was introduced at the end of the 
room. As the house is close to the road all the living quar- 
ters are placed at the rear. The kitchen entrance has been 
shut off from the rest of the house by a projecting brick 
wall. Besides the changes in appearance and plan, the walls 
and roof were insulated with double quilt, and an oil burn- 
ing hot water heating system was installed 
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With the exception of the clapboard service wing, the 
exterior walls are brick, painted white. The roof is of 
wood shingles grayish-black in color, and the shut- 
lers are painted dark green. The windows are of 
wood, double hung, and the glazing in the second 
floor windows is of a glass which permits ultra 
riolet infiltration 
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HOUSE OF 


The living room, above, paneled in pine 
that has been stained dark brown and 
wared. The flooring is of oak laid in 
random widths and stained, and the 
ceiling ts hand-finished plaster. 1/ the 
end of the room, not visible, there is a 
raised platform with a removable rail- 
ing so that the platform can be used for 
informal entertainment. The low book 
shelves ertend the entire length of one 


side 


In the plans, right, the new part of the 
house is shown in poché, and the origt- 


nal house in fine and dotted lines 


>, SMITH, GREENWICH, CONN. 


MOORE & WOODBRIDGE, ARCHITECTS 
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The dining room walls are finished in 
salmon pink painted woodwork, and in 
gray background wallpaper with sal 
mon pink and green figures. The floor 
is of random width board, painted dark 
brown, and the furniture is maple. The 
door al the left of the fireplace opens on 
a silver closet above which ts the sliding 
panel lo the bar. (See section and eleva 


tions on the second following page 


The entrance hall, which has off white 
painted woodwork and gray wallpaper 
with green and salmon pink figures 


A? Rime - 1938 















Van Anda 


Fireplace corner of the study. The fireplace 
has a brick hearth and stone facing. Part of 
the map wall-covering may be seen at the left 


ry. 

= study is designed to reflect the owners’ nautical in- 
terests. Part of the walls are pine boarded, and the large 
areas are covered with geodetic survey maps of the 
waters around Mount Desert Island where the owners have 
a summer residence. Numerous nautical items, boat model, 
ships clock, etc., add to the character of the room. Another 
interesting feature of the room is the bar, concealed behind 
the book shelves, that is illustrated on the opposite page. 
The bar has a sliding panel which opens for direct service 
into the dining room. As shown in the plan, one half of the 
book case, opened by a hidden catch, discloses the bar 


| 
Iggy 
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Van Anda Photos 


The book case behind which the bar is con- 
cealed. The full length vertical boarding is of 
pine, slightly stained and waxed 


The bar, also finished in pine. The sink recess 
is finished in blue Spanish tile, with a leaded 
glass ceiling panel and a Monel metal sink 
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OWNER’S BATHROOM _ 


1. Ornamental tile insert aif 
2. Frosted glass, lights over 

3. Silver leaf wall 

4. Indigo tub 
) 


Cork tile, darkest tone 7 I 











6. Cork tile, medium tone : 
ee ; G. 
7. Cork tile, light tone H 
8. Mirror cabinet doors — 
a , ing 
9. Medicine cabinets ¥ 
10. Lights behind glass rods 
° wr > 
11. Burled walnut cabinels and seat I : 
ing 
12. Nickel trim 8 
‘ ° . wan 
13. Aluminum strips 
a= ; sinc 
14. Full-length mirror : 
Hairs ; For 
15. German wall paper striped from deep 
: nc. 
coral at bottom to yellow at cornice bi 
; » epee ° ° OD 
Ceiling painted very light yellow 7 
16. Fluted wood cornice, arrises gilded ” 
‘: beet 
17. Indigo wood doors 
wor 
Cen 
men 
jor 
| reac 
| 7 
fabr 
the 
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BUILDING MONEY 


A new monthly section devoted to reporting the news and activities 
in building finance, real estate, management and construction. 


Voffett-Russell 


International 





Howard T. Fisher 


His General House has pressed 
steel walls, air conditioning, 
soundproofing throughout 





7 


Ruth Page 


Sister-in-law of Architect Fisher. 
She owns General House No. 1 


Bernice Abbots 


Robert W. McLaughlin 


His American House has asbestos 
walls hung on a steel frame and a 
rolled steel roof 


f 


Steel Houses 





can now be seen and bought. .f review of who is making them, wherein they 
differ, what they cost, and how they are built. 





| BELIEVE in giving them what they like,”’ says 
G. M. Gross, president of successful Laurelton 
Homes, Inc., ‘And I think they would start squawk- 
ing if we tried to sell them Ford homes.” 

Unmindful of potential squawks, the makers of 
prefabricated steel houses have gone ahead prepar- 
ing a product which the public certainly does not 
want right now, may not want for many years 
Since last July, when The Architectural Forum and 
Fortune announced the formation of General Houses, 
Inc., it has been apparent that the steel house, 
object of much theorizing for a decade, was about 
to become a reality. Since then steel homes have 
been erected: people have dined and slept and 
worked within steel homes. With the opening of the 
Century of Progress Exposition this new develop- 
ment in the housing business will make its first ma- 
jor bid for business. If a potential market exists, 
ready for exploitation, it will quickly be known. 

The depression has both aided and hurt the pre- 
fabricated home market. It has helped because of 
the decline in land values. And it has hurt in the 
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way it has enabled competitors to lower their prices. 
Sears, Roebuck’s Crafton, its best-selling four-room 
model, can be had now for $3,400 compared to a 
former $6,000. Developers such as the Harmon 
National Real Estate Corporation are offering a 
four-room house and a quarter-acre for $4,400, 
content to profit from the land part of the transac- 
tion alone. Asked about prefabrication, William 
Burke Harmon says “I am opposed to it. I am 
opposed to it from the practical interest of the 
customer. The average architect puts the cart before 
the horse in thinking about small homes. The 
completed merchandise as it affects the sale is the 
thing. The architect does not have his mind on the 
sale.”’ 

Against the competition of subdividers and the 
deeply entrenched likes and dislikes of the American 
Public, prefabricators a year ago argued: ‘‘ The 
average house for the average U. S. income ($2,000) 
costs from $6,000 to $7,000. We can with mass 
production methods supply a house twice as good 
for one-half the price. Against such advantages no 
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sentiment can stand. Our market is the rebuilding 
of the United States.”’ The price argument is not as 
strong as it was and, as far as quality goes, most real 
estate men agree with Charles Mullaly, president 
of Homeland Company: “It’s difficult enough to sell 
the kind of house we know the public wants without 
trying to sell prefabrication as well.” 

The principal producers, all of whom have at 
least produced a sample prefabricated home, are 
listed on page 329 in a table which summarizes the 
chief features of their homes. 

First alphabetically, and first to go afield and 
build a prefabricated home, is American Houses, 
Inc. The prime-mover of the company has been 
Robert W. McLaughlin, an urbane young architect 
in New York. About five years ago, despite a thriv- 
ing business in designing conventional country 
homes for socially prominent squires and dowagers, 
Architect McLaughlin saw other exciting and 
lucrative openings. In 1928 he formed a partnership 
with Arthur C. Holden, author of a Primer for Hous- 
ing and a vigorous advocate of community planning 
(see page 338). After months of planning, Architect 
McLaughlin had something he could show people 
who wanted low-cost housing. One such person was 
President Donald Markle of the Jeddo-Highland 
Coal Company of Pennsylvania. Mr. Markle liked 
Architect McLaughlin and liked his ideas. And, 
because he was interested in providing cheap hous- 
ing for his 4,000 miners and in opening a new outlet 





SEARS, ROEBUCK’S EXPERIENCE 
$5 ,000-$6,000 homes built: 1927, 3,302; 1930, 2,190; 
1931, 1,765; 1932, 1,300. 
Decline, Jan. 1, 1932 to Jan, 28, 1933: 40°,. 
Loss, same period: $1,154,984 


Reacquired: 1,081 properties with unpaid balances of 
$4,370,642. 


Now held: 862 with balances of $3,539,721. 
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for Jeddo-Highland’s anthracite-burning furnace, 
he ordered a home. 

Last fall a young man just out of architectural 
school and half a dozen laborers gathered near the 
Jeddo-Highland plant at Hazelton. To them Bethle- 
hem Fabricators, Inc., sent steel framework. Keasby 
& Mattison of Ambler, Pa., sent wall panels of 
asbestos composition. From the Truscon- Steel 
Company came roofing while Allentown's Trexler 
Lumber Company shipped flooring. The Crane Com- 
pany sent a load of plumbing fixtures, and a refrig- 
eration plant arrived from the Pennsylvania Power 
& Light Company. Although none of the men knew 
much about building, the Hazelton house was 
finished in about a month. Its total cost, including 
profits, was: 


Excavation, footings, first-floor slab, mas- 


tic and masonite flooring........ ..»- $ 544.00 
Frames, bolts and erection... . . ree 451.80 
Roof, ceiling, insulation, roofing and enam- 

ees 6 kl mete ais Be Say 426.50 
Walls, windows, exterior doors. ..... 865.30 
Partitions, interior doors and trim paint- 

ing, and decorating.................. 387.21 
Jeddo-Highland heating and _ cooking 

equipment, chimney, and coal pocket. . . 280.00 
DO ed Sade ce Mae eee ab ee 2 98 . 60 
Bathroom fixtures, sink and laundry tray, 

copper piping, and hot water supply . . . 325 .00 
Kitchen cabinets.............. 40.00 
Electrical work and fixtures 81.59 


$3,500 . 00 


American Houses make a simple, efficient prod- 
uct. There is neither lath, nor plaster, nor masonry 
in the house. It rests on a cement foundation with a 
three-foot airspace. Its wall panels are bolted to its 
steel frame while its steel roof is insulated with a 
paper-thin sheet of aluminum having the insulation 
value of 2% in. of cork. The Hazelton house is a 
soft green, blackbanded at top and bottom, with 
shining verticals of aluminum. 

Unmerciful tests were made when the house was 
finished. A Jeddo-Highland humidifier was worked 
full power until the insides of the windows were 
covered with ice. Then in 48 hours the Jeddo-High- 
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Steel Homes Catalogued 





TYPES 


AMERICAN HOUSES, INC. 
New York City) 





Four: both row and 
detached models. 
Priced from $3,500 
to $7,200. 


Two: Three rooms 
and porch, $600; four 
rooms with two ter- 
races, $900. 

Prices do not include 
flooring, plumbing, 
or foundation costs. 


COLUMBIAN STEEL TANK CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.) 





Two: four rooms and 
bath, $3,500; five 
rooms and bath, un- 
der $4,000. 

Availablethrough 
limited number of 
dealers after June 1. 


GENERAL HOUSES, INC. 
Chicago, III.) 


INSULATED STEEL, INC. 
AMERICAN ROLLING MILLS 
(Cleveland, Ohio) 





One: seven rooms, 

two baths, garage 

and sundeck roof. 

Estimated price, $5,- 
0. 





Two: one room and 
bath, $495; one 
room, bath and 
kitchenette, $1,250. 


NATIONAL STEEL HOMES” 
Los Angeles, Calif.) 


THE PIERCE FOUNDATION 
New York City) 








No commercial 
model. 


How Map! 


Standard wall panels of as- 
bestos hung on steel frame 
Aero-cement foundation; no 
cellar. 

Rolled steel roof, aluminum 
insulated. 

Finish: paint, inside and out. 


Walls and roof: channel steel 
sections bolted together. 
House is frameless. 
Concrete, tile, or wood foun 
dation may be used. 
Interior finish, insulation 
board. Outside painted. 
Walls of pressed steel and in- 
sulation panels. Roof of insu- 
lating panels carried by steel 
beams. 
Sound-deadening 
throughout. 
Foundation: spaced concrete 
piers. Small cellar or access 
trench to house meters and 
service connections. 

Exterior finish, painted steel; 
interior, painted insulation. 


partitions 


Electro-welded steel sections 


and chassis. Welding done at 
home-site. 

No cellar; automatic furnace 
in garage. 

Exterior finish, Ferro-enamel 
shingles backed by Celotex. 
Inside, plaster on rock laths; 
partitions of built-up asphalt 
on sheet steel. 


Walls and roof: interlocking 
steel panels plus insulation 
board. Rock wool filling. 
Finish: painted steel outside, 
painted insulation board 
inside. 





Standard wall panels clapped 
to steel lattice-work sup- 
ported by steel framing. 
Finish: painted steel and in- 
sulation board. 


SELLING POINTS 


Equipment includes heating, 
lighting, plumbing, humid: 
fier, and interior wall finish 
House may be dismantled 
and moved at small cost ; eco 
nomically reshaped or en 
larged. 

Fire-resistant; weatherproof 


Fire-resistant; weatherproof 


Equipment includes heating, 
lighting, plumbing, refriger 
ation, air conditioning. Sum 
mer cooling available as 
extra. 

Designed for rapid erection 
(two weeks or less); can be 
economically enlarged. 
Fire-resistant; weatherproof 


No repainting necessary 
Air conditioned. 
Fire-resistant; weatherproof 


Equipment includes heating, 


lighting, plumbing, air con 
ditioning. 

Proofed against fire, vermin, 
lightning and earthquake 


Remarkable bathroom and 
kitchen unit. 


Fire-resistant ; weatherproof 





land heater was turned on and for 12 hours the 
building was 124° inside. No bulging, sagging, 
bucking or other untoward movements. In this 
connection, mention must be made of the Jeddo- 
Highland anthracite stove. It cooks, heats the house 
and heats the water. It is so well insulated that only 
its lids are hot. Coal is dropped into it directly from 
the coal bin, no scuttle ever being needed. 
American Houses plans to develop slowly, seeing 
no great market right ahead. Its four homes are 
structurally similar to the one standing at Hazelton. 
Prices are quoted for a radius of 150 miles from 
New York City and reasonably close to a railroad 
depot. Construction is guaranteed for within six 
weeks from the order. Any number of sales would 
probably cause prices to be lowered. The three-unit 
country home which costs $7,200 can be arranged to 
fit the owner's fancy. Unit No. 1 has a combination 
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living and dining room (16 x 24 ft.), master’s bed- 
room, kitchen and bath, for $3,500. Unit No. 2 has 
two extra bedrooms and a bath for $2,100. Unit No. 
3 contains a maid's room, bath and attached garage, 
costs $1,600. This home is the ‘‘Lincoln”’ of the 
mass-produced market at present, but sometime 
in the future American plans a row of two-story 
houses on 24 ft. lots, each with six rooms, of which 
five have double exposure, selling in groups of eight 
homes for $3,600. 

American Houses has no contracts with parts- 
makers but it does have a working agreement with 
American Car & Foundry Corporation. The com- 
pany was formed in January. Its president is John 
Barbey Lewis, an M. I. T. graduate (1924), who 
was formerly with J. G. White Engineering Com- 
pany. Its vice president is Matthew C. Fleming, Jr., 
Princeton ’21, of Holden, McLaughlin & Associates. 
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lp goes the house that Armco built. It took two welders 


and a foreman only 15 man-hours to erect the chassis 


The officials of American Rolling Mills have been 

the leaders in rolling out fanciful predictions about 
steel: steel streets with lampposts welded into 
place; steel highways; welded steel bathrooms. 
And so, with its facilities for turning out rolled sheet 
steel, it is not surprising that Armco has been the 
first big industrial concern to eye the possible new 
market with serious intent (U.S. Steel Corporation 
has studied prefabricated houses, apparently has 
built none). The Armco house is not being offered 
for sale but must be considered definitely in the line- 
up. House No. 1 now stands at Solon, Ohio, some 15 
miles from Cleveland. It owes its existence chiefly 
to the activities and enthusiasm of Mills G. Clark, 
former president of the Cleveland Real Estate 
Board and now head of Insulated Steel, Inc. This 
latter company, closely affiliated with Armco, is the 
real builder and owner of the Armco “ pre-fab.”’ 

The Armco house is a two-story, seven-room 
structure, with outer walls shingled in Ferro enamel. 
Its flat roof has a solarium. It is not as entirely 
prefabricated as some of its rivals. The shell is 
seven-ply (Ferro-enamel shingles and Celotex on an 
asphalt-saturated felt backing, a steel wall, the 
thin steel sheets corrugated to form a 2 x 6 ft. air 
channel when closed, then a layer of rock lath and 
another of plaster). The shingles are attached with 
threaded steel nails, easy to drive but practically 
impossible to extract. The steel wall sections arise 
from a steel chassis and are electro-welded. No steel 
had to be cut at the site. The chassis was put up in 
about fifteen man-hours by two welders and a fore- 
man. At the Century of Progress Exposition will be 
a seven-room house with laundry and garage, heat- 
ing, lighting and plumbing. Instead of shingles it 
will have wide Ferro enamel strips with stainless 
steel liners. Like the house at Solon, it will be wash- 
able with a garden hose, will never need new paint. 
Probable price: $5,000. 

Columbian Steel Tank Company is an old Kansas 
City firm which has sold numerous small steel 
houses without much ado. Summer colonists in the 
Ozarks two years ago were offered a Columbian 
home plus a lot for $1,000. Columbian now has all- 
the-year-around prefabricated homes in Spanish, 
English, rustic or modern style. The construction 
is simple: steel wall sections bolted together, inte- 
riors finished with insulating board. The Columbian 
three-roomers sell for $600 f.o.b. factory, the price 
not including the foundation, floors, plumbing or 
general equipment. 
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Ernest Graham 


The Ferro-enamel shingles of Armco’s home will never 
need to be repainted and can be washed with a garden hos: 


General Houses, Inc., was the first commercial 
integration of prefabricating interests. Since its 
formation last year however it has moved slowly, 
seeking precision in its plans and products. 

General Houses revolves around Howard T. 
Fisher, youngest of the five sons of Walter L. Fisher, 
quick-tongued Chicago lawyer who was Secretary 
of the Interior under Taft. Tall, yellow-haired, he 
studied architecture at Harvard and became dis- 
gusted with its academic nature. He built a house 
for his brother Walter, learned that there is always 
seepage in masonry, turned therefore to metals. In 
1929, when Architect McLaughlin was bending over 
his drafting board in New York, Architect Fisher 
plunged into a two-year study of building materials 
and methods. In 1931 he began to see manufacturing 
companies. He obtained the cooperation of the 
Pullman Company, the Container Company, the 
Inland Steel Company, the Curtis Companies 
(millwork), American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary, Pittsburgh Plate Glass, Concrete Engineering 
Company, Standard Gas Products Company, this 
cooperation not extending to financial backing. In 
addition, the Kroehler Company cooperated with a 
line of furniture and from the James W. Owen 
nurseries came landscaping materials. 

General Houses has as an ultimate goal housing 
in all its phases: research, advertising, legal counsel, 
finance, interior decoration. President of the com- 
pany is George N. Simpson, for 20 years a railway 
equipment manufacturer skilled in technical mat- 
ters. Vice president in charge of sales is John Cum- 
mings Lindop, ex-president of Oak Park Real Estate 
Board which sold $10,000,000 worth of subdivisions 
and small homes on a merchandising rather than 
ballyhoo basis. General Houses at present has a full- 
time staff of 27 divided thusly: sales, 4; erection, 
2; costs, 1; production, 1; design and decoration, 
2; plans, 2; land usage, 1; legal, 1; financial, 2; engi- 
neering, drafting and research, 11. 


Al Hazelton, Pa., stands the first of American Houses’ prod- 
ucts. A woman dwells in it, demonstrates the home and its 
special heating equipment 
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\ General House will be exhibited at the Century 
Progress. Research has convinced the company 
that the present market is for a $4,000 rather than 

$3,500 model. In Hubbard Woods, IIl., where 
dwell the Fishers, stands General Houses’ completed 
home. It belongs to Dancer Ruth Page, wife of Law- 
ver Thomas Fisher, hence sister-in-law of General 
Houses’ architect-in-chief. 

National Steel Homes, not to be confused with 
\ational Steel Corporation, is a Los Angeles con- 
cern run by Harley S. Bradley who began building 
fireproof concrete homes after the San Francisco 
fire. He has built himself a steel home with one 
room, kitchenette and bath. He uses it as an office 
and offers similar models for sale at $1,250. His 
Wayside,” which has a bath but no kitchen, will 
sell for $495. He is offering his home on the partial 
payment plan; talks a lot about larger ones. 

The Pierce Foundation is really the American 
RadiatasCompany. Atop New York’s Starrett- 
Lehigh Building stands its prefabricated house, 
shown to only a few visitors. It is essentially an 
experiment, is filled with many costly gadgets. 
lhe bathroom contains a built-in General Electric 
sunlamp and is backed against the kitchen, making 
plumbing simple. One of the notable features within 
this secretive house is a metal fireplace which will 
burn refuse without creating a stench, diffuse the 
heat instead of allowing it to run up the flue. 

These companies and individuals are the ones 
which have been most active in the field and have 
done more than talk and sketch out plans. Lots of 
other men have ideas about steel houses, good ones. 
But it is apparent that all the people who talk 
about steel houses aren’t going to get there. 


THE R. F.C. DORMITORY 








and the trouble it can cause. 





i. BOULDER, where 11,200 people dwell, is the 
| niversity of Colorado. The University has been 
too poor to build its own dormitories, with the result 
that housing and feeding its 3,000 students has been 
lucrative to near-by property owners. Boulder real 
estate values have definitely reflected this. 

Some years ago the University asked the legisla- 
ture of the State for permission to borrow money 
and build a dormitory. The request was granted but 
with a restriction: no loan obtained under the Act 
should ever be a direct or indirect lien on any other 
( niversity property or upon the revenue of the 
State. In other words the dormitory would have to 
be considered a separate business property by 
lenders. Because of these restrictions no loan was 
ever obtained despite many private negotiations. 

Receritly the regents of the University applied to 
the R.F.C. for a $540,000 loan and received it, 
pending the settlement of some minor details. In 
boulder, 1,500 real property owners signed a peti- 
tion of protest. Governor Edwin Carl Johnson, 
rigid in his economies, complained to the R.F.C. 
but was powerless to rescind the Act under which 

e University sought the loan. And the pro-dormi- 
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It takes no more than two 
weeks to erect a General 
{fter June 1 a 
few dealers will be ready 
lo sell them 


House. 








Photos by Marto Schachert 


torians had the usual emotion appeal on their side. 
Women’s associations throughout the State felt 
that the students would benefit by better housing 
and urged the R.F.C. to stick to it. Boulder 
business-men united to encourage the loan, seeing 
$540,000 worth of building as a temporary way out 
of a severe local unemployment crisis. 

As this issue goes to press there is every indication 

that the University will receive the $540,000. The 
result as far as Boulder real estate values are con- 
cerned is obvious. Throughout the West and the 
South are college towns where similar situations 
might arise now that the R.F.C. is on record as 
considering a dormitory a self-liquidating project. 
@ The State University of Louisiana, at Baton 
Rouge, trying to borrow $1,250,000 from the R.F.C 
for new dormitories, ran into trouble. A contracting 
firm started an injunction suit against such a loan, 
contending it holds $300,000 in the University’s 
notes, that they would be endangered if the Uni- 
versity gets further into debt. 
@ To the Arkansas Agricultural & Mechanical Col- 
lege went last month a R.F.C. check for $175,000, 
first actual completed loan for dormitory purposes. 
@ Another college to go to the R.F.C. is the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. Its modest request has 
not upset real estate men: $25,000 for a stadium. 
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$21,101,432 





in work-pledges was obtained from Philadelphians by the building trades. Why 
nobody thought of it as a sates campaign. .ind why tt cost only 810.000. 





QO. rHeE third day of the year Philadelphia was 
subjected to the most intensive advertising drive 
since the Liberty Loan campaigns. Within six weeks 
its citizens had pledged themselves to spend 
$21,101,432 in alterations, repairs, and moderniza- 
tion of homes and business properties. “RENO- 
VIZE PHILADELPHIA” was the movement's name; 
“GOOD BUSINESS FOR YOU AND GOOD FOR BUSI- 
NESS” was its slogan. Other cities had attempted 
similar drives, more are contemplating them now. 
But thus far Philadelphia’s stands apart for the 
thoroughness with which it was handled and its 
results. 

There exists in Philadelphia a unique organization 
with several hundred members who represent all 
branches of the building trades. This is the Phila- 
delphia Federation of the Construction Industry, in 
which the mainspring is Dr. Frank Parker, a dy- 
namic man who is a professor of finance at the 
University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Parker 
thought of such a drive about a year 
ago but, instead of rushing right into it, 
spent several months on careful plan- 
ning. The result was that so many 
groups of people were sponsoring the 
campaign that its essential nature, a 
selling scheme for the building industry, 
was subordinated to the larger commu- 
nity interest of Philadelphia. Through 
the balanced leadership of Horace 


ce 
Liversidge, vice president and general So} | ts d 


“we'll repair that wobbly step... put on 
a new roof...add a second bathroom.” 


manager of the Philadelphia Electric 
Company and chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Philadelphia 
Federation of the Construction Indus- 
try, it achieved a réle of civic impor- 


Mortgage Financing of the third Federal Reserve 
District. At a luncheon on October 17 Mr. Law 
obtained the unanimous endorsement of several 
hundred civic, community and trade organizations 
A General Council of 40 members was formed, the 
roster of which included men and women prominent 
in all forms of Philadelphia business and social 
activity. Nine operating committees were then set 
up to handle details. Four of them were promo- 
tional: Finance Committee; Women’s Advisory 
Committee; Speakers Committee; Publicity Com- 
mittee (headed by Vice President George H. 
Thornley of N. W. Ayer & Son). Five of the 
committees had direct contact with the public: 
Construction Committee; Residence Committee; 
Business Buildings Committee; Architecture and 
Engineering Committee; Rehabilitation of Blighted 
Areas Committee. The last named committee 
will continue, seeking to get private and public 
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\ : fact ~ ‘ é THAT SOME DAY IS HERE. had, in many instances, at less than it costs _are business callers, working in your behal! 
tance. major tactor in the Campaign s to produce them. Yet the quality is stand- and in behalf of the whole community 
FOR BUILDING COSTS ARE ard. Labor, which constitutes 75% of the When you sign the pledge, you are hel 


success was that labor agreed to forget 
minimum-rates and pledged ‘‘wage 
rates that clearly and unmistakably 
recognize the crying need of employ- 
ment in Philadelphia.” 

The three broad benefits of spending 
money on buildings were capably 
stressed during the campaign: (1) It 
creates employment, 70 per cent of 
building money going into labor; (2) 
It puts money into circulation and 
thereby aids local business; (3) It has 
a beneficial influence on real estate 
values. 

A Philadelphia business and civic 
leader was made general chairman of 
the campaign committee. He was Wil- 
liam A. Law, president of Penn Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and also chair- 
man of the Committee on Home and 
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LOWEST IN FIFTEEN YEARS. 


Loox around your home today. Hasn't it 


y, urgent repair, slipped 





tion during busy and 

worried months? Isn't it, now you stop to 

msider it, dingy, threadbare, actually 
run-down in spots? 

You have delayed repairing that would 
maintain the value of your property. You 
have overlooked improvements that would 
add immeasurably to the joy of living in 
your house. Perhaps you have been wait 

ge for a better day when prices might 
be lower—when you could more nearly 
afford the work 

Delay no longer! The day for repairing 

here. Dollars invested in the up-keep of 
our home will buy more than at any 
me since the World War. Even if you 


were to borrow the money to pay f 





work, good business judgment say 
ahead, now.” Prices are 40% lower than ir 


fifteen years. Building materials may be 


1 the Romewien Phitatniphve Co 


t of remodeling, is 25% to 50% cheaper 
than in ten years. And the best craftsmen 
are on the job 

This is today's opportunity and it must 
be seized today. Competent authorities 
point out that prices cannot remain at 
present low levels. In many instances, 
prices have already turned upwards. 

So important to the citizens of Phila 
delphia and its suburbs is the present 
pportunity to build and repair for the 
future that a group of civic leaders, busi 
ness and professional men, bankers and 
labor organizations have developed the 
Renovize Philadelphia Campaign” 
to place these facts before you 

Between January 3 and January 
21, 1933, a volunteer worker will 


all on you. You will not bg asked 


pledge the amount of money 


Repair 


ing yourself! And you are helping others 
You are aiding the thousands of deserving 
men in Philadelphia — carpenters, painters, 
masons, plumbers, electricians — who wil 
work for you for less than ever before. You 
are helping definitely to improve living 
conditions, business conditions and mental 
conditions in your city 

You may have your repairing done by 
any contractor you prefer. If you are in 
need of advice and assistance, do not hesi 
tate to call on this Campaign Committee 
Renovize Philadelphia Campaign, Sever 
teenth and Sansom Streets, Philadelphia 
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for money. But you will be asked Remodel a = ? 
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you are willing to spend for needed, 
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» not think of the work 
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ers as solicitors for charity. They @t today’s bargain prices 


Good lusiness for You and good, fot business 


In Philadelphia Newspapers: 


18 Full-Page Advertisements 
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capital to rebuild some of the city’s worst parts. 

This imposing set-up could not have accomplished 
much without publicity. The choice of the impro- 
vised word “‘renovize,”’ first used in Cleveland, was 
fortunate. Purists promptly objected to the word 
and one eminent Philadelphian hesitated to serve 
on the General Council because of the word's 
bastard birth from renovate and modernize. On 
December 18, when advance publicity was being 
sent out, the prominent Miss Imogen B. Oakley sat 
down to write the editor of the Philadelphia Publi 
Ledger that ‘‘It seems a pity to make up a word 
that has no meaning,” adding that some people 
might think that ‘‘ Philadelphia wishes to compete 
with Reno as a resort for those seeking easy di- 
vorce.”’ This provoked other letters-to-the-editor 
and the campaign started with an auspicious public 
interest. And it is to be noted here that the strict 
Catholic Standard & Times always used the word 
renovate and that the conservative Christian Science 
\Jonitor, while allowing renovize to slip into its 
news columns, upheld the purity of its editorials 
with renovate. 

The advertising was handled by N. W. Ayer & 
Son, which contributed its services. The following 
attacks were used: 

@ Three full-page advertisements in each of the 
city’s six newspapers. 

@ Nearly 200 news releases to the press. 

@ Daily radio talks, between-program flashes and 
one coast-to-coast hook-up. Chief speaker at the 
latter was General William Wallace Atterbury, 
president of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

@ General Outdoor Advertising Company put up 
150 billboards; posters were displayed by every sur- 
face car. Business and residential windows carried 
55,000 posters and some buildings flew the renoviza- 
tion flag with the emblem of the hammer, brush and 
trowel. Posters were carried also by trucks, buses, 
taxis, suburban railroad cars and the elevated and 
subway lines. 

@ Several large department stores had window dis- 
plays. 

@ An autogiro flew over the city with a Renovize 
streamer and was once accompanied by the Akron 
and an airplane escort. 

In addition to this, there was much incidental ad- 
vertising, aided by an extremely friendly press. 
(wo magistrates gave free ‘‘renovize haircuts’’ to 
the neighborhood moppets. “RENOVIZE YOUR 
EYES” advertised an oculist, and garage mencaught 
the idea. Men renovizing the ball park uncovered 
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Atcthe Elks Hotel One Night Were 


Ceorde H Thornley of Vv. 


‘icity for the Renovize Campaign; A.W 


lve d Sons. chairman of p ih 
Robertson of VV est 
National Rehabilitatior 
(Committee and quest speaker; William A Lau of PP, 


Viutual Life, general chairman; Horace P. 


inghouse Electric, chairman of the 


Liversidae of 
Philadelphia Electric Company, chairman of the campaigr 
operating committee; Dr. Frank Parker, director and originator 
of the campaign; Mrs. Gustav ketterer, chairman of the 
VI. Milward Oliver of Phila 
delphia Gas Works. chairman of the residence committee 


women’s advisory committee; F. 


sign: “BAILEY’S RYE WHISKEY SOLD 
HERE” which was promptly photographed by the 
press. Liberal quotations from business leaders wer 
obtained. ‘‘God bless the people of Philadelphia 
exclaimed Roger W. Babson, when he heard what 
was going on. Samuel Vauclain, sag-cheeked chiet 
of Baldwin Locomotive Works, called the campaign 
the ‘‘only presently available agency whereby the 
American people themselves may end the depres 
sion.”” W. H. 
observed that, “It seems to me that alongside of 
renovization there should be some method by which 
the city would prevent the destruction of valuable 
property.” 

All the advertising facilities were contributed 
For the entire campaign a budget of only $40,000 
was set up, the funds to be chiefly contributed by 
the public utilities, the banks, insurance companies 
department stores and, of course, the construction 
industry. 

The advance publicity made it a simple task to 
recruit 7,000 volunteer workers to do the actual so- 
liciting. Their groundwork was prepared by the 
mailing of 1,000,000 descriptive pamphlets by the 
Philadelphia (sas Works, Philadelphia 
Company, and the larger Philadelphia banks. The 
newspapers made it clear that no contributions were 
being sought, that the pledge was not a legal con 
tract. 

For the purpose of the campaign the city was 
divided into 22 districts. At the head of each district 
organization was the local manager of either the 
light, gas or telephone company. Military titles were 
given, Commander-in-Chief of the 7,000 workers 
being F. M. Milward Oliver, vice president and 
general manager of the gas company. Each of the 
7,000 solicitors was given a pamphlet suggesting 
alterations and improvements, blank pledge cards, 
‘Modernizing the Home” leaflets, window stickers 
and pledge-signers to use, and a manual giving all 


a big 


Rittenhouse was enthusiastic but 
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the facts about the campaign and answers to the 
most frequent questions. One of the most frequently 
used of these was: 


QV. “Will the sponsors of this campaign favor any 
particular firm or individual in the distribution of 
repair work? 

\. “Positively no. You are urged to deal with 
the local contracting firms with which you are 
familiar. . . . The Renovize Philadelphia Cam 
paign will maintain at all times a strictly impar 
tial attitude and favor no particular firm or 
individual.” 


For property owners not sure of what might be 
done, there was a ** Renovize Exposition”’ in a cen- 
tral office building, run by the Architects and Engi- 
neers Committee. It covered 6,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and was open daily from 9 until 5:30. Mate- 
rials were on display, also a ‘before and after” 
exhibit showing how modernization could be 
effected from attic to cellar. Free architectural and 
engineering advice was given, but only so far as it 
might be done without entering into the rightful 
field of the professions. 

The Business Building Committee functioned in a 
slightly different manner. At its head was William 
H. Wilson, a real estate man. It worked in five divi- 
sions: Industries, Banks, Stores, Hotels and Apart- 
ments, Office Buildings. Each division had from two 
to ten geographical districts, determined by the 
location of prospects. The volunteer workers under 
this committee were men trained in the real estate 
business, hence able to discuss values and similar 
problems, in such an articulate manner. The bulk 
of the pledges, in dollars, came from business build- 
ings. Pledges worth several hundred thousands of 
dollars were turned down when it was seen that 
they were given for obvious publicity purposes. 
(Wn the other hand some of the accepted pledges 
represented new construction, the justification 
being that they represented work which would 
have been postponed indefinitely had it not been 
for the enthusiasm generated by the campaign. 
Among these was a pledge to go ahead on a $400,000 
suburban development given by George Erny, best 
known as the man who built and gave Temple 
(niversity a stadium. A manufacturer pledged to 
rebuild a burned factory at a cost of $250,000. 
A general plumbing contractor agreed to spend 
$100,000 to equip repair plants in several sections 
of the city and to improve his own property. He 
also ordered 30 small trucks and engaged 40 men 
to drive them and seek work. 

The natural question arises as to how much of the 
pledged $21,000,000 will actually be spent and 
how much would have been spent without any 
campaign. It will take several months before the 
first part of the question can be answered, months 
during which workers will visit people several 
times to check up on what they have done. The 
latter will never be answered. But both appear 
trivial before the real accomplishment of the cam- 
paign: the people of Philadelphia have been made 
‘renovize-minded,’’ which means that they have 
been made construction-minded. This result of the 
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campaign will endure for a long time and be a sure 
impetus to construction whenever funds are avail- 
able. 


ELMIRA 


A modernization campaign distinguished by the 
soundness of its conception was recently started in 
Elmira, N. Y. (population 47,000). Last October the 
Elmira Association of Commerce made an exhaustive 
study of its housing situation. It found that with an 
upturn in business to 1930's level there would be a 
real market for 350 new homes. It found that of the 
13,680 homes in Elmira 654 were vacant. It de- 
termined that of these 450 to 500 could be modern- 
ized economically, that they were a permanent part 
of the Elmira housing structure, that money spent 
on them would not be endangered when the demand 
for new homes appeared. A campaign for moderni- 
zation was decided upon. Its immediate goal was to 
get the owners of the desirable vacant homes to 
modernize, with additional prospects to be noted 
during the task. A credit bureau, on which sat an 
architect, a real estate operator, a credit man and a 
building and loan executive considered each pros- 
pect. If it was decided that the property could be 
improved, that improvement would not upset sur- 
rounding values, that the property's finances justi- 
fied it, salesmen were sent out to see the owners. In 
January new construction in Elmira came to $24,- 
950 against $1,350 a vear before. During the month 
14,669 man-hours were employed. The Association 
of Commerce's real estate division set up the follow- 
ing six-months’ $6,650 budget: 


Chief salesman and assistant. . . $2,100 
Stenographer eye 450 
Advertisements . 2,400 
[Demonstration house expenses 400 
Direct mail publicity . 1,000 
Stationery and postage 200 
Miscellaneous . Ap 100 


PROMOTION IN WASHINGTON 





“Sustaining acreage’ and fecund rabbits are 
modern lure. 





R... estate developments attempting to capital- 
ize the changing order of social life have appeared 
in the Northwest. State Builders, Inc., has been 
formed in Seattle. It plans to lay out suburban 
developments, but not the usual type with smal! 
lawns. Three-, four-, and five-room dwellings will be 
constructed over a large acreage. Each will have 
land for fruit trees, berries, truck gardens, chickens 
and turkeys. The homes will sell from $1,600 to 
$3,000. Chief selling point: “ Sustaining acreage.”’ 

At Tacoma, Rabbit Farms, Inc., has used the lure 
of the rabbit multiplication table to sell some 61) 
homes near Puyallup, Wash., a famed berry district 
The corporation gives to those who buy its tracts 
some rabbits to start off with and tutelage in the 
lore of raising healthy and fecund rabbits. 
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A DUTCH BANKER 





an architect and a real estate agent spent 893.000 to create a good address out 
of shabby tenements. What they did and why they are satistied. 





, WV 
Wn: often called impractical, long-haired fel- 


ows who either can't or won't sit down and figure a 
thing out. > 

“Yes, I know, both of us predicted that the 
innual rent would hit somewhere around $40,000. 
But look here. 

“We'll be very satished, | am sure, when the 


stores are all rented. . . 


So talk an architect who has scarcely any hair at 
ll, a real estate agent soured on most all forms of 
prediction, and a Dutch banker who remembers 
that Manhattan land, plus patience, has made many 
rich Dutchmen, when asked about Third Avenue 
and 46th Street, New York City. 

In all cities there are rundown districts where im- 
provement has begun, where it already has made 
strange contrasts. Such is the case with this section 
of New York. On the side streets are some attrac- 
tive private homes, some smart new apartment 
houses, some tenements. Two blocks away is Park 
\venue. On Third Avenue itself, hurt by an ele- 
vated line and surface cars, only few modern 
buildings have been erected. 

In August, 1931, the Beauvais Realty Corpora- 
tion bought the land at Third Avenue and 46th 
Street, northwest corner, for $200,000 cash and a 
$100,000 444% purchase money mortgage. The 
vendor was the estate of one Harriet R. McKim, 
descendant of Pioneer Thomas Buchanan for whom 
is named a large apartment house at Third Avenue 
and 47th Street. The purchase was a long-term 
speculative proposition, Beauvais Realty having 
taith in the district's future. The question was what 
to do with the hideous buildings on the four ac- 
quired lots. The corner store had once been Tom 
Kegan’s Saloon. Now hardly a single tenant was left 
in either the larger, dingy, five-story building facing 
Chird Avenue (100 x 100 ft.), or in the square build- 


There was nothing distinctive about 
the three buildings at the end of the 
street. Modernization within and 


without ts shown commencing 
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ing of the same height on 46th Street. Two one 
story shacks on the property were empty 

J. Louis Van Zelm, vice president of the Bank of 
New York & Trust Company and sametime head 
of Beauvais Realty (which the bank does not own 
thought he might spend $20,000 to remodel the 
Third Avenue store fronts and let the rest of the 
property remain unchanged. He went to see bald 
Frederick Se, Frost, architect. Mr. Frost came away 
from an inspection of the properties nauseated 
and disgusted. He had climbed a dirty stairway, 
prowled through dark, ill-smelling rooms, suddenly 
come upon the tenement’s only occupant, a woman 
commissioned to care for the place, “living a most 
horrible kind of life in that one small room.” 

Architect Frost brought Banker Van Zelm two 
new suggestions: demolition of the building and 
erection of a new two-story taxpayer, or complete 
alteration and modernization. Although the latter 
plan was to cost $93,000 it was chosen as the most 
remunerative. 

The modernization plans showed genius. Archi- 
tect Frost tore out the three stairways going up 
from Third Avenue, adding the 7 ft. width of the 
entrance to each of the three store fronts. He re 
moved the small one-story store between the front 
and rear buildings on 46th Street and opened the 
rear vard to the sidewalk. This made a garden 
court entrance for the apartments. The stairs now 
ascended from the court and what had been 7402, 
74414 and 748% Third Avenue became 163 East 
46th Street, a pre-eminently superior address 
The remaining one-story building was dedicated to 
the janitor. 

The old tenements had five rooms, three of which 
had no outside windows. By introducing light shafts 
and installing modern kitchens (with electric refrig- 
eration), modern bathrooms, small dinettes and 
full-sized closets, each tenement became a three- 


1 one-story shack was pulled down 
fo make the gateway to this attrac- 


j 


live courtyard where had been only 


useless backyards 
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room modern apartment. New wood floors, plaster 
ceilings, doors, sash and trim were installed. 

Outside, tin cornicing came off all around, fire- 
escapes were pulled off the Third Avenue side, new 
ones attached in the court. The store fronts were 
completely remade, the brick walls painted light 
vellow, and the cornices replaced by a continuous 
band of stucco. Semblance of design unified the 
two buildings. A smart little gateway lifted between 
them completed Architect Frost's thumb-snap for 
Third Avenue and gave the buildings a unique air 
of distinction. In the court, of course, were planted 
shrubs, grass. 

The estimate called for rentals of $40,260. At pres- 
ent they are only slightly more than half of that. 
Wm. Cruikshank’s Sons, the rental agents, are nat- 
urally not pleased, for their original estimates had 
matched Architect Frost’s exactly. But when pink- 
cheeked Banker Van Zelm leans back and says 
‘We'll be very satisfied, I'm sure, when the stores 
are all rented,”’ he gives the definite impression that 
he is already well satisfied that he used sound judg- 
ment. Of the 27 apartments, 20 are rented at from 
$60 to $75. But of the four Third Avenue stores only 
one is rented. In it isan A & P store, paying $3,800. 
In the two small stores facing 46th Street a cleaning 
shop and a laundry agency add $2,200 annually. 
The total is $22,000. 

As a matter of taste, the job was perfect. It is 
too early to pass complete financial judgment. Inter- 
est and amortization on the money spent in altera- 
tions would come to a rough $10,000 a year. The 
large increase in rentals accompanied by only a small 
increase in operation costs, is earning enough to 
cover this. But obviously the project as a whole is 
still in the red: $22,000 a year gross cannot also 
pay the $11,500 taxes, $4,500 interest on the 
McKim estate mortgage, amortization and mana- 
gerial fees. But the building, held originally for 
speculative purposes, is losing less than it was. And 
it is in a position to make money with the first up- 
swing in rentals as well as to benefit rather than 
suffer as the district follows its present trend, for 
the changes in its character have been fundamental. 
On such a project long-term potentialities outweigh 
the lure of an immediate, short-lived, increase in 
returns. Between the original estimate and the 
present figure lies a point which would completely 
justify the practical architect, the Dutch banker and 
the commission-hungry real estate agent — all of 
whom are really satisfied with things as they are. 


These plans show the first, second and upper floors. The 
corner store has been given side windows and all of the stores 
have been widened by the removal of stairs from Third Avenue 
to the court. The court pleases the tenants, all of whom are the 
type who would not live at a Third Avenue address. It conveys 
an air of privacy and individualism. Airshafts give some light 
and good ventilation to the bathrooms and kitchenettes. The 
tenants of the building are at home only in the early morning 
and night, do not mind a lack of sunlight in these rooms. 
The bedrooms and living rooms have ample window space, and 


fireplaces complete the effect 
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NEEDLESS DAMAGE 





was caused by the earthquake at Long Beach. Lloyd Wright's description of 


earthquake-proof construction methods. 





N 
radio announcers and an excited 
press succeeded in obscuring the important fact that 
modern steel frame buildings in Long Beach were 
hardly damaged by the earthquake. A few bricks 
fell, much plaster tumbled, windows broke, such 
tall buildings as the Los Angeles City Hall swayed 
majestically. And that was all. Said Charles H. 
Henderson, the former sheriff of Butte, Montana, 
now director of rehabilitation at Long Beach: 
‘Ninety per cent of the damage was confined to 
smaller and older buildings of brick construction.” 
Such Long Beach structures as 
the Masonic Temple, the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, the City Hall and 
the Procter & Gamble Building 
stand safe, sound, and unphoto- 
graphed. John Hays Hammond, 
the eminent engineer, was in 
Pasadena at the time and went 
forth to inspect the damage. He 
said it could have been avoided 
by “proper architecture and 
sound construction.”’ Vice Presi- 
dent Sumner M. Spaulding of the 
Southern California Chapter of 
the A. I. A. telegraphed THE 
ARCHITECTURAL FORUM that 
‘Earthquake shows buildings Acme 


A T 3356 Euclid Heights 


Boulevard, Cleveland, 


The Automobile 


Which can still be seen in the right hand part 
of the picture yielded two bodies 





CLEVELAND’S 


well designed and receiving competent supervision 
withstood earthquake shock.”’ 

Throughout the earthquake zone stood buildings 
designed by Lloyd Wright, son of famed Frank 
Lloyd Wright, although none was in the area of the 
worst shock. Just as the earthquake in Japan could 
not shake down Father Wright’s Imperial Palace, 
the Long Beach shakings left Son Wright's struc 
tures untouched. Queried by THE ARCHITECTURAI 
Forum he telegraphed that his buildings were un 
affected in any way “though in several cases | 
used heavy masonry cantilevered 
overhangs. Reasons: (1) steel 
reenforced footings; (2) if frame 
construction, exterior tied to 
gether by continuous heavy steel 
fabric; (3) if masonry construc 
tion for either poured concrete o1 
masonry unit, all parts reenforced 
both ways and so interlaced with 
steel and interlocked with con- 
crete grouting as to become 
monolithic when completed; with 
no ornament which is not integral 
part of such construction. 

“Outstanding failure in this 
quake as in all others investigated 

(Continued on page 25 


BANKS 


stitute also sponsored the 





competition and the ar- 


standsaframehousesome @pre having architects compete for re-  chitect was asked to spe 


20) years old. Together ypodeling foreclosed homes. 


with many another build- 


ify their products. The 
bank, which reserved the 





ing it passed into the 
hands of Cleveland Trust 
Company which decided 
recently to spend _be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,500 
in modernizing it. The 
Cleveland Chapter of the 
American Institute of 
Architects had been hold- 
ing competitions fort- 
nightly for remodeling 
plans, and Cleveland 
Trust Company offered 
to cooperate. Prizes of 
$150 were offered, ranging 
from $50 for first place to $5 for seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth. While the competition was open 
to all architects, designers and draftsmen in the 
territory, only those who were unemployed were 
eligible to the cash prizes. In addition, $100 was 
distributed among the neediest competitors. 
Several members of the Building Construction In- 
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right to use any of the 
drawings for the actual 
construction, also paid $75 
for thecompletion of work 
ing drawings and specifi- 
cations. In addition to re- 
modeling of the exterior, 
the architects were told to 
include: new chimney for 
the kitchen range, mod- 
ernizing of kitchen and 
bath, refinishing and dec- 
orating of walls, ceilings 
and floors. At the left is a 
picture which shows the 
residence as it appeared and the accepted elevation for 
the remodeling. Sixty-five architects and draftsmen 
took part in the competition. The Guardian Trust 
Company shortly afterwards held similar competi- 
tions on two of its foreclosed houses and Cleveland's 
jobless architects may be given further opportuni- 
ties on 40 or so other foreclosed homes. 
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A PLAN FOR REAL ESTATE 





in which a Common Sense Program for Housing Development” is set forth by 
Irthur C. Hotden of Holden, WeLaughtin & Associates. 





N.» YORK’'S newspapers recently carried an item 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corporation was 
to make a loan of nearly $4,000,000 which would 
put over 2,000 men to work on a housing project 
in the Bronx. The announcement provoked a cry of 
protest from real estate owners and mortgagees. 
A clarificat.on of purposes and relationships may 
indicate a solution to the impasse. 


Real Estate and Construction. The construction 
industry is in reality the replacement department 
for that much larger industry, real estate. The prin- 
cipal business of real estate is not buying and sell- 
ing, as is sometimes thought, but the administration 
and maintenance of buildings for residential and 
business purposes. The business of providing build- 
ings is second only to agriculture. It is a crisis in 
our national affairs when real estate cannot maintain 
itself. 

If the government is to be called upon for assist- 
ance, it must work in the spirit of helping real 
estate. It is valuable to create work for the building 
industry, but this is not the first concern. It is 
desirable to improve the standards of housing, 
but this is not the only consideration. The govern- 
ment has had a similar appeal in the past from agri- 
culture. This appeal was not answered by attempt- 
ing to put more farmers to work, nor by opening up 
new farms. The government did try unsuccessfully 
to buy up the agricultural surplus. It has learned a 
lesson. [t will not attempt to make up a deficiency 
in real estate by purchasing surplus vacant space. 

The challenge is: What can a government, armed 
with almost unlimited credits, do to stabilize such 
essential industries as the production of the nation’s 
food and the maintenance of shelter? We should 
not waste time placing the blame for our predica- 
ment on real estate itself. The question is one of 
maintaining the standards which our civilization 
has built up. The fact that those standards are 
threatened justifies the government in taking action. 

The ratio between money and commodity values 
has completely changed, since the fixed obligations 
underlying real estate were entered into. Due to the 
contraction of credit, total purchasing power has 
been enormously diminished. Real estate must, as 
things stand today, pay its debts and taxes in terms 
of money values which have long since changed, 
yet it received its income on the basis of reduced 
commodity values. It is suffering from a lack of 
stability in our currency system. The government 
is justified in coming to the rescue of real estate and 
taking action to remove the economic incongruities 
of the situation. 


Relief Criteria. \What form should this relief 
take to be most effective? If the purchasing power 
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of the nation could be restored, present fixed charges 
would become less burdensome. If this restoration 
of purchasing power is to be slow, it may be neces- 
sary to reduce the burden of fixed charges as a tem- 
porary expedient. The way in which this is done is 
of the utmost import. Any relief which is to be 
granted should be linked with a constructive meas- 
ure. To date, the R.F.C. has not been able to apply 
its powers in a way which will be constructively an 
aid to distressed real estate, and at the same time 
a benefit to low rental housing, and slum clearance. 


Incentives to Cooperation. In New York, the 
State Board of Housing is the agency with which 
the R.F.C. must cooperate. The duties of this Board 
include investigation of housing conditions as well 
as the supervision of the housing corporation. The 
studies of the Board have included some investiga- 
tion of methods for the assembly of real estate in 
blighted districts. These sincere studies have failed 
to induce holders of small properties to cooperate so 
that group and neighborhood planning may be un- 
dertaken on the scale necessary to secure the eco- 
nomic stability and the social improvement which 
are vital to the welfare of the community. 

The failure of the Housing Board to suggest suff- 
cient incentives to produce cooperation in the past 
means little today, in the light of a situation which 
is changing rapidly. If relief is needed to lessen the 
burden of fixed charges, here is an opportunity to 
grant this relief in cases where owners unite for 
the cooperative improvement of depreciated dis- 
tricts. Furthermore, the credits under the jurisdic- 
tion of the R.F.C. may be so controlled that they 
are utilized to provide a further incentive to group 
action. 


Fact-finding a Prerequisite. The first step in 
doing this is fact-finding. Before any area may ask 
for R.F.C. relief, an analysis should be made which 
would reveal the existing obligations of the district 
for taxes, interest charges, and for payments on 
the amortization of principal. In addition, a study 
should be made of the administrative costs of 
operation and management, heating, redecorating, 
cleaning of halls, and other necessary charges for 
repairs and maintenance. The effort should be made 
to reduce these costs by economies of group manage- 
ment. The income records should be analyzed for 
each individual parcel of property. Vacancy records 
should be compared to management records. 

The relation between income and outgo should 
be carefully tabulated, and each item of expense 
expressed as a percentage of income. When this 
is ascertained for the individual plots, it should 
immediately be evident how much relief is needed 
and in which departments adjustments should take 
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place. With a basis of facts to rely on, there is 
;ustification in a plea for the modification of interest 
rates, and the waiving of amortization and even 
the reduction of taxes. 

There are conflicting interests: (1) owners of 
equities, (2) holders of mortgages, (3) city officials. 
All of these (interests) are beginning to realize that 
they have more to gain through recognition of their 
common interests than through insistence upon 
their individual conflicting legal rights. All of these 
interests) should be willing, in the present crisis, 
to unite upon a policy which is best calculated to 
restore the earning power of real estate. 


Needed Legislation. The second step is the re- 
moval of certain legal obstacles in the way of con- 
certed group action. Trustees who are responsible 
for mortgage loans must act in accordance with 
legal procedure. They are frequently compelled to 
bring foreclosure proceedings, even though it may 
be apparent that it is to the best interests of the 
property involved, as well as to the ultimate inter- 
ests of their own clients, to make readjustments of 
the original mortgage agreement. Legislation is 
necessary which will permit trustees in districts 
that may be designated as special improvement 
districts, to cooperate with holders of mortgages 
as well as with the owners of equities, and with such 
governmental bodies as the State Board of Housing 
and the R.F.C. 


Economic Groundwork. The third step is plan- 
ning for rehabilitation. Let it be made clear, once 
and for all, that this does not mean merely “‘ selling 
the idea of refurbishing.’’ Millions of dollars may 
easily be wasted in uneconomic repairs. The plan 
must be comprehensive. It must take into considera- 
tion both the transitional period and the ultimate 
goal sought. Economic replanning must precede 
physical rebuilding. 


“Improvement Districts.” In a district which 
has been designated as an improvement area, the 
various individual owners band together into a real 
estate trust. The gross income is received by an 
individual trustee and apportioned equitably in the 
interest of the participating owners. Each original 
owner will benefit proportionately with each saving 
that is made in operation. Hence it will be to the 
interest of all gradually to eliminate the most un- 
economic units in the group. This can be accom- 
plished with tact and discretion without the loss 
of a single tenant. The policy of the group should 
contemplate the gradual clearing of a portion of the 
property for a scientifically planned new unit. 
Additional units should be added as warranted. 

Under such a system there is no necessity for 
haggling over the price of land. Each new unit be- 
comes a part of the group enterprise. It does not 
compete with it. Nor does it compete with other 
properties in the same sense that a new housing 
project on undeveloped land would compete with 
existing structures. 

By the organization of a series of such improve- 
ment districts and the apportioning of funds to each, 
all real estate desiring to cooperate in the plan 


would be given its share in the benefit. The R.F.C 
might limit its loans for housing to those districts 
which banded together to administer all of the 
properties within the district on an economic basis 


Overhopeful Owners. The above proposals will 
not be easy to put into operation. The idea is not 
well enough understood by the present owners of 
real estate nor by those who hold mortgages upon 
real estate. The owners of real estate are still labor- 
ing under the hope that somehow or other the values 
of real estate will rise and that they will be able to 
sell it at a profit which will permit them to win 
back the losses which they are now sustaining. What 
they are gambling upon is the length of time that 
the depression will last. Real estate depends for 
its income upon the earnings of the community. It 
cannot recover until these earnings are increased to 
levels which will permit real estate to earn enough 
to cover its present fixed charges. 


Pooling and Participation. The alternative is 
temporarily to adjust the fixed charges to present 
conditions and to agree to pool these charges as well 
as the present limited earnings so that cut-throat 
competition may be eliminated and improvements to 
real estate continued even during the period of de- 
pression by means of wise economic planning. Those 
owners who have entered into agreements for the 
joint management of their real estate by means of 
realty trusts will be the holders of certificates of 
participation in the ownership. Improved economic 
conditions would have a direct effect upon the 
earnings of these trusts and hence the value of the 
certificates would rise. The owners will be able to 
find a readier market for these income-bearing cer- 
tificates than for individual parcels of depreciated 
real estate. 


Mortgage Security. There is a direct argument 
also for cooperation on the part of the owners of 
mortgages. As the situation stands today, foreclosure 
proceedings will not assure the recovery by the 
mortgagee of the original amount which he has in- 
vested in a mortgage. Where a selling market does 
not exist, it is only the exceptional case where the 
property can be taken back profitably. When a 
mortgage is far below the normal proportion cus- 
tomarily loaned on the original appraised value, 
foreclosure proceedings may be prudently under- 
taken. In the majority of cases, trust companies 
and insurance societies face the issue of taking over 
properties which show in their books as a liability 
rather than as an asset. They face also the possi- 
bility of an outgo for taxes and operating deficit 
rather than income upon their investment. For 
this reason they have permitted the owners to retain 
the management of those properties where the 
mortgage is high, due to an original liberal appraisal. 

In contrast, they have frequently been overzealous 
in taking back under-appraised properties because 
these can be shown as an asset on their books. In 
either case, the economic situation is thrown out 
of balance. All properties alike face dangerous com- 
petition from other properties taken over at still 
lower values and able to operate at rents which are 
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disastrously low from the competitive point of view. 
This situation is hurting the entire real estate field, 
and threatening all who depend upon the stability 
of values for the safety of their mortgage invest- 
ments. 

There is just one way to bring home to the owners 
of real estate and mortgages the seriousness of the 
situation, and that is to make definite tabulation 
of the economic situation of properties in specific 
districts and place this information before those in- 
terested. The New York State Board of Housing is 
qualified to make such an investigation. It has made 
attempts in the past, but it has received no sup- 
port from the owners of property or from the mort- 
gagees. 

The New York State Board of Housing is not the 
only qualified agency that can assist owners to get 
at the basis of their troubles. Other States are 
attempting to create similar boards. Many cities 
possess qualified tenement house departments of 
building departments. In particular cases chambers 





of commerce have tried to collect the facts of the 
situation. There are many housing societies jn 
existence which have spent much time merely 
advocating ‘‘reform.’’ The Philadelphia Housing 
Association stands out in contrast as the leading 
organization that has concerned itself with gather- 
ing facts about the existing situation. 

Real estate should awaken to the opportunity and 
realize that the large funds now available at low 
interest rates may be applied to the assistance of 
properties which are in distress. What is more im- 
portant they may be so used that they will help 
these properties to prepare for a better day. Real 
estate should face the truth and, with facts upon 
which to build, avail itself of the assistance which 
it deserves. The Federal Government has been given 
the power to act. State boards of housing have been 
given the power to cooperate. In New York State 
the Board is well organized and-is capable of far more 
than it has been yet called upon to do. Real estate 
has an opportunity if it will act. 


THE LIGGETT PLAN 





as evolved by Philadelphia lawyers may become the standard for adjusting 
chain store leases. . description of its origin and nature. 





= Cigar Stores, with a few corporate contor- 
tions, had already slipped into a receivership which 
was beneficial to practically nobody. David A. 
Schulte had warned his landlords that he would 
hoist the red flag of bankruptcy unless rent reduc- 
tions were granted. 

Soon after these events, the 550 landlords of the 
Louis K. Liggett Company received a letter from 
President George M. Gales which made it clear that 
the Liggett chain also considered it to be open 
season on landlords. Liggett, of course, belongs to 
Drug, Inc., the holding company formed and ruled 
by Louis Kroh Liggett, onetime headache pill 
vendor. But the fact 
that Drug had assets of 
$173,000,000 and 1932 
earnings of $13,467,000 
only $1,000,000 less 
than General Electric) 
were not of material 
importance in the case. 
It was a cleancut issue 
between Liggett and its 
landlords. 

Louis kK. _ Liggett 
Company had $31,- 
966,000 in assets at the 
start of the year, of 
which only $1,200,000 
represented cash. In 
1930 it rang up $63,- 
425,000 worth of sales 
and made some money. 
last year its sales were 
$12,473,000 lower and 
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Louis Kroh Liggett 


it reported a loss of $2,800,000, about equally di- 
vided between bookkeeping charges and cash loss. 
The landlords paid little attention to the first 
warning. Late in October the company prepared to 
extradite itself from its leases in the modern manner. 
A new company, Liggett Company, Inc., was 
formed and the old company consented to the use of 
the name. Then, just as everything was ready for a 
receivership, the ‘‘Liggett Plan’’ came into being. 
One Roy A. Heymann of Philadelphia, owner of a 
$25,000-a-year lease was wroth at what he saw his 
tenant about to do. His attorneys, Wolf, Block, 
Schorr & Solis-Cohen, went to court with a plea 
that Liggett should be 
restrained from going 
into receivership or dis- 
posing of any of its 
assets. Said the peti- 
tion, in the fluent lan- 
guage of the law, ‘“‘ The 
life and soul of a chain- 
store business is the 
good-will and trade- 
name and the preser- 
vation thereof by a 
continuity in business. 
Accordingly any act 
which removes or im- 
pairs the good-will is 
seriously detrimental to 
the entire business. It 
drains the life stream 
and leaves merely 
a dry, comparatively 
worthless shell.”’ 
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Who heard the landlords’ plea 





Chairman of the Liggett Land- 


J. Solis-Cohen, Jr. 


Secrelary of the Committee 


lord Protective Committee 


This plea was heard by Judge George A. Welsh, a 
former Congressman serving his first year on the 
bench. To the surprise of practically everyone he 
granted the request on the condition that Liggett’s 
landlords grant it a suitable reduction on its 
$7,000,000 rent bill. 

A committee was formed to set about getting a 
25 per cent reduction. Its chairman was the Hon. 
Roland S. Morris, former Ambassador to Japan and 
president of the American Philosophical Society. 
Prominent real estate men in various cities agreed 
to serve without compensation. J. Solis-Cohen, Jr., 
real estate operator and onetime newspaperman, 
became secretary of the Liggett-Landlords National 
Protective Committee. 

It was soon seen that a blanket 25 per cent cut was 
too idealistic. Some landlords had good reason for 
not giving a reduction and others simply wouldn't. 
lhe goal was reduced to $1,400,000. Landlords who 
gave the reduction were given the privilege of break- 
ing their leases on 90 days’ notice should they receive 
a better offer. And it was made plain that the reduc- 
tions were temporary, that as soon as the plan was 
effective each lease would be studied individually, 
a fair rental set, probably with some per cent of 
gross clause. 

The company cooperated with the committee 


FOREST HILLS 





of brief summary of its present status. 





L. HAS been said that the chief difference between 
mice, men and the Rockefellers is that the well-laid 
plans of the Rockefellers usually do not go wrong. It 
may be too early to pass judgment on Rockefeller 
Center, but investigation reveals that the famous 
Forest Hills development in Cleveland is still a 
failure. 

This project was started with the idea of building 
many homes, perhaps 1,000, to sell at from $25,000 
to $43,500 and to be sold to younger executives. The 
error in judging the market has been much dis- 
cussed: those people in Cleveland who could spend 
that much for a home did not want one which 
looked like and was close upon its neighbors. 

The first house was finished in late 1930. By the 
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and furnished all the facts desired. Every landlord 
could see just what the record of his store had been 
The committee moreover looked into the Liggett 
business and made specific recommendations re 
garding economies that could be made. Judge Welsh 
cooperated by summoning prominent recalcitrant 
landlords within 100 miles to court and using his 
best persuasive powers. On March 4, 338 landlords 
had granted $1,332,201 in reductions; 91 were still 
open to negotiation, 110 had refused, 11 had not 
replied to constant letters. 

Had it not been for the fact that Liggett's business 
was dropping rapidly, the committee would prob 
ably have called the plan effective and Judge Welsh 
would have made his restraining order permanent. 
As it was, he granted a few more weeks, during 
which time the committee was to set about getting 
further reductions from landlords and in Liggett's 
expenses. The entire ‘Liggett Plan’’ is costing less 
than $50,000, which is equal to the contribution of 
only a few days’ rent on the part of the landlords 
(the Committee having refused an offer on the part 
of the company to pay expenses). Whether or not it 
finally works in this particular case it presents an 
interesting contrast to what Philadelphia lawyers 
are apt to refer to as ‘““The New York lease 
method.” 


next summer 80 more were completed. Of these six 
have been sold, 26 are rented at from $115 to $150. 
Prices for the homes are still the same and the terms 
still are 10 per cent down with the remainder repre- 
sented by a Rockefeller-held mortgage to be amor- 
tized in 20 years. 

The projected 18-hole golf course has not been 
laid out but owners can play free on the old 9-hole 
course where the Patriarch Rockefeller used to play 
A large office building was originally planned. 
A smaller one has been built. Its office section is 
about half filled and of the 14 three-, four- and five- 
room apartments all but one are occupied at from 
$65 up. Since 1930 there has been a 15 per cent 
reduction on the land assessment and 10 per cent 
on buildings. The round value is now $4,041,730. 
The grounds are well kept, and there is a patrol 
which drives through the 12 miles of wide streets 
which have artistic lamp-posts, sewers and gas mains 
but few tenants and little traffic. 
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Crs of radiant beauty, gaiety and 
sequin silhouette. Lights sparkling on 
towering hills, the deep blue of the bay 
below. That will be the picture of San 
Francisco carried to all corners of the 
civilized world by Metro-Goldwyn 
Mayer in a new film now being made, if 
residents fronting the bay keep their 
lights burning tonight."’ News-story in 
the San Francisco Examiner. 


“The building and loan associations 
at present are in a good position to 
borrow on a long-time basis. Their 
main source of credit in the past has 
been short-time borrowing while they 
themselves were making 8-, 10-, or 12- 
year loans. Today the situation is 
entirely different. The Federal Home 
Loan Banks provide them with a source 
of long-term credit. . . . The building 
and loan associations which have re- 
duced their short-time borrowing to 
3.9 per cent of total assets are institu- 
tions which may most soundly move 
toward credit expansion.”” Ward B. 
Whitlock, president of the U.S. Building 
& Loan League. 

(The Home Loan Banks disbursed 
$13,402,441 to March 10. — Fd_.| 





Wide World 
Building A&A Loans’ Whitlock 
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“The American people are still living 
in a covered-wagon stage of construc- 
tion, a pioneer people squatting in a 
series of frontier mining camps as though 
they were going to move on tomorrow.” 
Dr. Virgil Jordan, chairman of the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 


“‘Of course it will be a long time be- 
fore we can expect to borrow for spec- 
ulative ventures.” R. L. McKallip, 


Pittsburgh real estate man. 


“It has been too easy to fasten too 
large a share of the burden of taxation 
on the home because of its fixed char- 
acter and evident position.’’ Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, former Secretary of the Interior. 


‘Nobody is suffering from a note or 
mortgage that he did not voluntarily 
make and agree to pay. No invest- 
ments have been made except by the 
voluntary action of the holder. 
These troubles and debts which have 
been created individually must be solved 
by each individual. . . . If God ever 
prepared a gift for His people it is these 
beautiful prairie lands of Western 
Missouri and Kansas.” H. P. Wright, 
investment banker and “Will Rogers 
of 10th Street,”’ to a luncheon of Kansas 
City real estate men. 


“Towns are dying or living organism. 
They may be one at one time, the other 
at another, in ebb or flow; they may be 
both at the same time with disintegrat- 
ing tendencies operating in some re- 
spects and vitalizing tendencies operat- 
ing in other respects. The planning 
board’s function is to perceive these 
tendencies and retard or stimulate and 
direct them. . .. Every town has a 
more or less natural or manifest destiny. 

. . To conceive a destiny is the pri- 
mary step before any kind of planning 
or regulatory work may be done effec- 
tively.””. Annual report, Division of 
Housing & Planning, Massachusetts 
Department of Public Welfare. 


“As a contribution to aid you in your 
work in these very difficult times, 
Mayor O’Brien, may I respectfully ask 
you to consider advocating an amend- 
ment to Section 916, which fixes the 
penalty upon unpaid taxes at 7 per 
cent?”’ S, Stanwood Menken, New York 
lawyer. 


a 


To analyze a chain store situation 
and arrive at a just and wise conclusior 
is a man-sized undertaking — one be 
yond the powers of any ordinary land 
lord.” Edwin D. Brooks, Boston Rea 
Estate Exchange president. 


“There is not a vacant apartment in 
the City of Coral Gables, so far as we 
know. . .. More people are seeking 
information about investments thai 
since 1925.” Gilbert H. Chaplin, Coral 
Gables real estate man. 





Wide World 


Salisbury 


“Rehousing is also unpopular. With 
their consent. readily accorded, we have 
been generally able to recondition with 
the occupiers in the houses without even 
temporarily removing them. But re- 
housing means moving them away from 
their accustomed surroundings, which 
they like, to an outside area and far 
from their work. . . . Besides all this, 
the defective housing with which I am 
dealing is not in the truth ripe for dem- 
olition. It may be damp, unsanitary, 
and uncomfortable, but in the vast 
majority of the cases the main structure 
is sound. . . . I hope your readers will 
not think I hold any brief for the greedy 
owner, but all owners are not greedy, 
only hard hit by the depression. . . . | 
am your obedient servant, Salisbury.” 
The Marquis of Salisbury, in a 1000- 
word letter to the London Times. 


‘“T feel sure that the new administra- 
tion will be progressive. My personal 
contacts with John Garner make me 
more confident probably than the ordi- 
nary individual.” R. T. Stuart, president 
of Mid-Continent Life Insurance Co., 
with 75 per cent of its assets in first 
mortgages. 


. . s 
“There should be no legislative im- 
pairment of the obligations or sanctity ol 
a contract.’’ Edward D. Duffield, presi- 
dent of Prudential Life. 
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Clear away that 


ROOF-TOP JUNGLE! 


In drawing plans for modernization projects, 


let one antenna serve all radio receivers... 


Plans for constructing or altering hotels, apartment houses, schools, 
hospitals or other large buildings should include a Western Electric Radio 
Frequency Distribution System, or a Program Distribution System. 

The Radio Frequency Distribution System furnishes antenna facilities 
for as many as 3000 radio receivers of any make, but requires only one 
aerial. Each set owner enjoys complete freedom of program selection, while 
reception will not be affected by interference from near-by electrical sources. 

The Program Distribution System supplies building-wide music or other 
entertainment from a central location. The source of programs may be 
Western Electric Radio Receivers, for receiving broadcasts; a Music Repro- 
ducer Set, which plays records; one or more Microphones, to pick up the 
programs of artists in the building. Loud Speaking Telephones, with selector 
facilities, distribute the programs to rooms or apartments. 

Selecting one or both systems depends upon the type of building and 
tenants to be served. Sound transmission specialists will gladly assist you. 


Western Elsecfric 


RADIO FREQUENCY 
YISTRIBUTION SYSTEMS 


NAME 


ADDRESS 
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Western Electric Radio Frequency Distribution System [ 


Western Electric Program Distribution System [J 





A—Only one antenna required. B— An- 
tenna terminal equipment. C— Outlet 
box containing device to prevent receiver 
interaction. D—Coaxial conductor trans- 
mission line in conduit prevents noise 
pick-up or other interference. E—Ampli- 


fier. F-— Individual radio receivers. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC CO., ar ast 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. : 


Gentlemen: Please send me complete information on 
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The Fall of the House 
That Straus Built 


On March 3, when the newspapers 
were filled with news from the banking 
front, there appeared an item telling 
that the old, much-criticized and much- 
sued house of S. W. Straus & Company, 
Inc., had consented to the appointment 
of receivers. William M. Calder, former 
U.S. Senator, and Robert Moses, chair- 
man of the Long Island State Park 
Commission, were appointed. All of the 
Straus-formed bondholders’ protective 
committees resigned to a man, turned 
deposited bonds over to a committee 
headed by Lewis H. Pounds, defeated 
candidate for Mayor. A fortnight after 
their appointment both receivers re 
signed, saying the situation was “very 
nasty’’ and they found they could be of 
no value. Louis F. Schultze, a West Point 
graduate, was given the post. 

Had S. W. Straus & Company not 
consented to the appointment of receiv- 
ers it would soon have faced trial for 
fraud. Chairman Samuel J. Tilden 
Straus insisted that the consent was not 
an admission of guilt. He lamented the 
“unhappy ending of a business which 
has been constructively engaged in the 
development and upbuilding of the 
country for more than half a century.” 
The firm’s lawyer, Joseph J. Baker, took 
the same attitude. He said that the 
receivership was in the best interest of 
bondholders and that “it is quite ap- 
parent that a trial would put the people 
to quite an expense.”’ 

Lawyer Baker stated further that 
“In an effort to stave off the situation 
we spent $15,000,000 of our own money 
to pay taxes, interest and other ex- 
penses.”” One of the criticisms of the 
Straus house has been that it used its 
own money to do these things without 
telling bondholders how badly off certain 
properties were just to maintain its 
record of ‘ No loss to any investor.”’ 

It was further disclosed that ‘ Friends 
of Samuel J. Tilden Straus have given 
him funds for a new corporation and his 
main purpose shall be to help out the 
bondholders and the committees.” Mr. 
Straus described the new company as 
“strong financially and in personnel.” Its 
two chief officers are Mr. Straus himself 
and Nicholas Roberts, longtime giver of 
the much-publicized “ Nick Roberts’ Barn 
Party” for Yale footballers. Receivers 
Calder and Moses criticized the existence 
of the new firm, which evoked another 
statement from Mr. Straus that its sole 
purpose was to help bondholders. 

@ The day before the receivership, the 
Straus Safe Deposit Company of Chicago 
went into receivership. Cause: default 
of interest on a $9,000,000 secured 
mortgage on the Straus Building, held 
by North Western Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company. A $6,000,000 debenture 
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International 


“Nick” Roberts 


of S. W. Straus ¢ Co. gives Governor Cross 
of Connecticut (left) an award for having 
**won his Y in life” 


issue on the Straus Building defaulted 
March 1. 

@ The week after the receivership, the 
northwest corner of Michigan Avenue 
and Roosevelt Road, Chicago, was trans- 
ferred to the Commissioner of the U. S. 
Internal Revenue Department as trus- 
tee. The corner fronts 100 ft. on Michi- 
gan Avenue, 171 on Roosevelt Road. 
It was bought in 1922 by Simson W. 
Straus and Samuel J. Tilden Straus 
for $800,000, or $47 a sq. ft. and $8,000 
a Michigan Avenue front foot. 


The Books of °32 

Ten years ago the late T. F. Manville 
wanted an addition to the Johns-Man- 
ville Building at Madison Avenue and 
41st Street, New York. Unable to choose 
an architect, he invited 23 to have 
luncheon with him at the Union League 
Club. His guests drew 23 slips of paper. 
All but one were blank. This one, 
reading “You Win,” was drawn by 
Ludlow & Peabody. This year however 
Johns-Manville, now in its 75th year, 
plans to move from its old address to 22 
East 40th at a “considerable saving in 
rent,’ according to the company’s 
annual report. 

Other points from the Manville re- 
port: sales for 1932 were $20,409,000, off 
39 per cent; net loss was $2,680,000 
against a 1931 profit of $583,791; 
administrative, research and_ selling 
expenses were down $2,500,000 from 
1931, $6,000,000 from 1929. 


Late in December, Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corporation made a beneficial swap 
of offices with Continental Can Corpora- 
tion, also in the Pershing Square Build- 
ing, New York. Certain-teed was shoul- 
dered with an expensive, large office on 
the 20th floor and a long lease. Conti- 
nental, having a short lease, was willing 
to assume the long one. To the satisfac- 
tion of both companies and the landlord, 
Continental went upstairs to where 





Certain-teed had been, there to siay. 
Certain-teed went downstairs, able to 
move in a short time if it wants to. | ast 
year Certain-teed suffered a 20 per cent 
loss in business, was $1,600,000 in the 
red. Reporting for 1931’s third quarter, 
Certain-teed President George M. Brown 
said, ‘‘We believe that normal volume in 
our lines in the future and after business 
recovery will probably be 70 per cent of 
the abnormally high averages for the 
years 1927, 1928 and part of 1929.” 


Yarn-telling Sewell L. Avery, main- 
spring of both U.S. Gypsum and Mont- 
gomery Ward, reported to stockholders 
of the former company early this month 
that last year it’‘earned $1,599,000, that 
current business was running 30 per cent 
behind last year. Mr. Avery was pleased 
to add, however, that while business in 
the company’s field dropped 80 per cent 
since 1926, Gypsum suffered a much 
smaller decline in sales. 


Other recent 1932 reports: 


000’s omitted 
D =deficit 


1932 1931 
Alliance Realty.... $583 D* $327 
Congoleum- Nairn. . 674 1,239 
Coaee...;. 7,536 D 7,985 D 
General Realty... .. 535 D* 1,246 
Holland Furnace... 398 D 37 
Lefcourt Realty... . 103* 917 
N. Y. Steam 1,681 2,019 
North American 
eee 830 D 496 D 
Ruberoid......... 220 D 488 
Spang, Chalfant. .. 900 D 326 D 
Truscon Steel 1,655 D 616 D 
U. S. Steel wecee Ste ae 
Westinghouse . 8615 D 3,033 D 


* Before special charges. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS 
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MAGNALUX LUMAINATRE 'S 


LAIN and ornamental designs for all types bola-shaped basin of thick, dense Galax glass 
of commercial buildings . .. Smart and at- prevents glare... Hanger is of chromium- 
plated, heavy-gauge brass ... Patented semi- 
rigid suspension minimizes breakage... 
Cleaning or relamping requires only one chain 
disconnection. Your Westinghouse represen- 
of more than 90° of lamp output . . . Hyper- tative will gladly furnish complete information. 


*Twilight Zone—that deceptive half-light between obvious darkness and scientifically correct lighting. 


WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


tractive . . . Semi-indirect illumination . . . Soft, 
diffused light . . . Eliminates dark spots, glare, 
hazy Twilight Zones* .. . Unequalled efficiency 


T 79428 


COMBINATION POSSIBILITIES OF MAGNALUX LUMINAIRES 
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REGIONAL ACTIVITY 
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Legend NEW NON-RESIDENTIAL 
NEW RESIDENTIAL 








These charts by Douglas M. Stewart 
and John Elliott are based on building 
permit figures in 116 cities. They are in 
rational scale, more fully described on 
page 28. It is interesting to nole that 
the velocity of the decline in residential 
building has been checked in four of the 
regional groups although non-residential 
continues highly erratic 


24 


Construction 


Throughout the land contractors are 
complaining of this practice: the second 
lowest-bidder is told how much he lost 
the job by, is given an opportunity to 
underbid the fair winner if he cares to. 

Labor conditions have continued un- 
settled during recent weeks. In the Capi- 
tal an attempt was made to cut the car- 
penter scale from $11 to $8 a day. Work 
on five federal buildings was delayed 
several days. Then the Treasury De- 
partment ruled that $11 is the prevailing 
scale. The bricklayers of New Orleans 
put down their hods when they were 
told their hours would be staggered and 
a cut of from $1 an hour to 62%¢ made. 
The latter figure is now being paid in 
Dallas and Los Angeles. The bricklayers 
of Kansas City are receiving $1.30 and 
in New York City $1.50 is the rate. The 
success of the “ Renovize Philadelphia” 
campaign (see page 332) has made simi- 
lar drives in other cities likely, probably 
to be accompanied by concessions on the 
part of labor. 


Granite 


The granite industry is still elated 
over the fact that the U. S. Treasury 
selected granite for the new $8,250,000 
Federal Court in New York City. It 
took Senators and Congressmen from 21 
granite-producing States to get this 
reward. Behind them was the National 
Granite Association’s energetic young 
manager, F. W. McCann, and behind 
him a score or more New England 
quarrymen. But the 360,000 cu. ft. 
contract (largest granite requirement for 
building on record) went to the John 
Clark Company of Rockville, Minn. 
The general belief was that labor trou- 
bles in the New England quarries kept 
them from securing the order. The New 
England granite cutters union, which 
conceded a cut from $9 to $8 in April, 
1932, expected to get the old rate back 
this month, faced a further reduction 
instead. 

Cass Gilbert, architect of the Court, 
had recommended granite but the 
Government asked for bids on both 
granite and limestone. A prime granite 
argument: it takes four men working on 
granite to do as much as one working on 
limestone. 


Steel 


Because it lost over $12.22 on every ton 
it produced last year, the steel industry 
has started one of its periodic attempts 
to boost prices regardless of the laws of 
supply and demand. Confusing to the 
steel industry is the fact that the current 
demand for structural steel is for very 
large or very small jobs; the usual steady 
demand for medium-sized projects has 
vanished. 
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This chart shows the mortgage invest- 
ment policy of 34 leading savings banks. 
The solid line represents the amount of 
money they invested in mortgages every four 
weeks while the dotted line shows the sum 
withdrawn from mortgages during the 
same period. City property of all types is 
included. The second section of the chart 
shows graphically the net difference. Note 
the heavy rise last summer when commer- 
cial banks were striving for liquidity. 
Next month the result of the banking 
moratorium will be evident. These charts 
are compiled from figures published in and 
copyrighted by the N. Y. “Evening Post.” 





Lumber 


Backing the “ Buy American” move- 
ment, the Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reported that last year 
500,000,000 ft. of lumber was imported 
to the U. S. and that now 300,000 men 
in the industry are jobless and saw-mill 
employment is down 40 per cent from 
1929. 

Lumber orders have been declining 
steadily. An extraordinary fillip occurred 
late in February when Northern hem- 
lock producers broke the trend and 
reported new business 163 per cent ahead 
of the similar 1932 week. The gain was 
rapidly eradicated and was credited to 
heavy buying by Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin retail lumber yards, replenishing 
very low stocks, plus a slight improve- 
ment for shuck. 
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Thousands 


of oil-heating installations 


are crying for help} 


AUTOMATIC, 
p EFFICIENT, 
LOW COST 

j ol HEAT 





i 
The OIL-EIGHTY AUTO- 


MATIC combines these two 
essentials in one compact, at- 
tractive, lifetime unit. Full de- 
. on request. WRITE FOR 
init M 





ry i BE . 


There are thousands of homes and buildings throughout the country in which 
oil is being burned ém boilers not designed for oil firing. Their owners are paying 
a heavy premium in wasted fuel, and besides, are being denied enjoyment of the 
full advantages of oil heat. 


But now, a quick, positive remedy is available to all: replace the old boiler 
with the new OIL-EIGHTY AUTOMATIC. The cost, including the boiler, is 
surprisingly moderate, and will be repaid many times over by fuel savings and 
added comfort and convenience. The change can be made in a few hours. 


But it takes the OIL-EIGHTY AUTOMATIC to do the trick, because: 


@it is expressly designed for oil burning and embodies exclusive advanced fea 
tures which assure highest combustion and heat transfer efficiencies with any 
reputable burner. 


@it provides INSTANTANEOUS HOT WATER, 
Winter and Summer. 





@ic is built of copper-bearing STEEL BOILER 
PLATE, the only boiler material that combines 
the strength, ductility, durability and quick- 
conductivity which oil firing demands 


@it will never crack or leak and is good for the life 


of the building. 


Plumbing and Heating Contractors — This 
boiler replacement business 1s there waiting for you. 
Go after it this Spring. With the OIL-EIG HTY 
AUTOMATIC you can land it. Remember, the 
HOT WATER feature is a powerful inducement 


Burner Dealers — You know where inefficient 














AUTOMATIC 
HOT WATER 
WINTER and SUMMER 
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boilers are making trouble for your burners and 
injuring their reputation. Don't let this go on. 
Recommend the change to the OIL-EIGHTY 
AUTOMATIC. 


Architects and Engineers — increase the com- 
fort and satisfaction of your clients and help them 
economize. Advise the change to the OIL-EIGHTY 
AUTOMATIC. 











Building Owners and Managers — Increase the 
——— and value of your buildings and cut down 

rating costs. Change to the OIL-EIGHTY 
AUTOMATIC. 


Fitzgibbons Boiler Company, Inc. 


General Offices: 570 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Works: OSWEGO, N. Y. 
BRANCHES AND REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Mortgage Companies 
in Bondage 


HEN Frederick J. Fuller, drafted 
from Central Hanover Bank and Trust 
Company to be president of New York 
Title & Mortgage Company, asked the 
holders of 
mortgages to accept a reduction from 5% 


his company’s guaranteed 


per cent to 4 per cent in their interest, 
the cat was out of the bag. Practicalls 
everybody who had any contact with the 
situation had been painfully aware for 
some time that there were both a cat and 
a bag. 

Some eighteen companies in New 
York had $3,000,000,000 


worth of mortgages, or a rough 35 per 


guaranteed 


cent of the city’s total mortgage struc- 
ture. By using their 18-month option 
they had delayed the day of reckoning 
on about $700,000,000 worth of matur- 
ing paper. Whatever the inner condi 
tions of the companies were, their for- 
mal 
strength 


outward appearance was one of 
until Mr. Fuller rudely did 
away with this formality by asking for a 
reduction in interest and thereby ad 
mitting quite openly that the guarantees 
of 1927, 1928, and 1929 were not good in 
1933. 

Action followed quickly upon this re- 
quest. Owen D. Young announced the 
formation of a $100,000,000_ realty 
stabilization corporation to help the 
companies. When this company failed to 
function as had been outlined in great 
detail it was apparent that some of the 
companies wanted more than_ bailing 
out. What they wanted came about 
March 15 when Superintendent of In- 
surance George S. Van Schaick used his 
authority to establish ten rules under 
which the companies must operate pend- 
ing either reorganization or withdrawal 
from the field. The State Banking De- 
partment followed with similar restric- 
tions for the companies under its jurisdic- 
tion. Not a receivership, this bondage is 
as complete as any receivership would be. 

Summarized, these ten rules are: 

1. No interest or principal shall be 
paid unless received from the underlying 





Frederick J. Fuller 


mortgage; but interest and principal so 
received shall be paid out promptly. In 
other words, the guaranteed mortgages 
are finally left to stand on the merit of 
the property in back of them. 

2. Operating expenses must be cut at 
once, 

3. By May 1 each company 
present a plan of 
situation. 

4. No any 
assets or make loans or disbursements 
without Mr. Van Schaick’s 


must 
dealing with the 


company can transfer 
specific 
consent. 

5. The sale of guaranteed mortgages 
is to be prohibited except upon specific 
consent. 

6. There shall be no substitution of 
collateral deposited against outstanding 
paper. 

7. No dividends are to be paid. 

8. The companies are to seek releases 
from guarantees. 

9. Money received for writing titles is 
to be held in trust in a separate account. 

10. Mr. Van Schaick has the power to 
relieve a company of any of these re- 
strictions whenever he sees fit to. 

The important New York 
mortgage companies and the ratio of 
their capital and surplus to guarantees 
are shown in the accompanying box. 


more 








Guaranteed 
mortgages 


Capital & Ratio 








outstanding Surplus $1,507,700. Outstanding notes of the 

Bond & Mortgs ge $919,000,000 $22,490,721 40.4-1 company at present are $679,000. 
N. Y. Title waves cebee 51,434,238 13 i I Last month Republic Realty an- 
Lager Monn eROrESt — 2AG68IT 1871 | eed wuld ee om the nd 
Prudence 160,000,000 15,907,807* 10 -1 mortgage field, lend on mortgage trust 
Home Title 84,743,341 3,778,553 22.41 deeds or master’s certificates to properly 
State Title 69.899.491 6.167.205 113-1 owners, bondholders’ committees and 
Lawyers Westchester 51,026,355 5,306,060 96-1 attorneys for the purpose of either 
National Title 42,429,508 4,271,108 9 9-1 avoiding or completing foreclosures. 
Greater N. Y.-Suffclk 22,429,691 3,472,886 6.5-1 The funds can be used for essential 
Continental 13,983,204 7,223,764 1.9-] costs, expense of dismissing receivers, 
Empire... . 10,550,000 1,514,228 6.96 I distribution to bondholders or repairs 
American Title 539,100 1,283,682 0.5-1 essential to bringing back incon 

*1931 figure. President of the company is H. 

Schmitz, chairman, Gordon Strong. 
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Activity 

Consulate reports reveal that: 

In Tokyo every builder is at work. 

A moderate building boom has started 
in Australia. It is at its height in Mel- 
bourne, is increasing in the State of 
Queensland where home-owners are be- 
ing aided in making repairs. 

Shanghai's architects and_ builders 
are still occupied to capacity in re- 
construction. 

New building construction, mostly 
suburban developments, is higher in 
Bagdad than it has been since 1927, 

Building in Oslo last year was double 
1931 and is maintaining the gain. 

The recent increase in Jerusalem and 
Ilaifa has kept up, aided by foreign 
capital and, in Haifa, by the activities 
of the Iraq Petroleum Company. 


Wisconsin Decision 

In the State of Wisconsin, where is 
a Public Service Commission famed for 
its aggressiveness and alertness, the 
Supreme Court recently refused to 
confirm a foreclosure sale unless the 
mortgagee agreed to credit the mortga- 
gor with the amount of fair value of the 
property as determined by the Court, 
regardless of the price realized at the 
sale and which, in that particular case, 
eliminated the entire deficiency judg- 
ment. Said the Court: “This is not a 
situation in which ordinary logic has 
much vitality. . . . Certainly the land 
has value so long as it or the build- 
ings upon it may be used. . . . Further- 
more, this real estate, which is suffering 
from the consequences of a period of 
readjustment through which we are 
passing, has potential or future value 
which may legitimately be taken into 
account. ~ 


Republic Realty 


One of the few concerns of its type 
to withstand the recent deflation has 
been Republic Realty Corporation which 
was formed in Chicago in 1922 to give 
home-owners cheap second mortgages. 
Between 1923 and 1929 it loaned 
$15,000,000 and made five rate reduc- 
tions. On September 1, 1929, it owed 
banks and investors $3,391,700. During 
the following 15 months this was cut to 
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‘STAINLESS | OY STEELS 


U S S Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under licenses of the 
Chemical Foundation, Inc.,.New York; and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. 


HERE TODAY AND HERE TOMORROW 


The future of every fabricator of a metal product is determined—more or less—on how he 
counteracts the forces of metallic corrosion. 

The use of U S S Chromium and Chromium Nickel Alloy Steel adds so little to unit cost and 
delivers so much more in endurance and beauty that many fabricators are now using these alloys 
in forming parts specified by the country’s leading architects, designers and engineers .... We 
are able to furnish you, first—authoritative information on the U S S analyses—second, cold 
rolled strip steel, wire and wire products. Let us send you our literature on this subject. 

100 YEARS 


1831 eee 1933 


WIRE. MAKING _ 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 









MORE THAN 












208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago SUBSIDIARY OF unrreD AS stares STEEL CORPORATION Empire State Bidg., New York 
. 94 Grove Street, Worcester AND ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Distributors: Columbia Steel Company, Russ Building, San Francisco Export Distributors: United States Steel Products Company, New York = 
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The Long Beach Earthquake 


(Continued from page 337) 
is the brick building’s brick bearing 


walls, brick and tile filler walls and 
masonry-veneered facades. Such mate 
rial cannot safely be used in quake 


country except by experts with greatest 
care and under most rigid restriction if 
at all. It is time periodicals devoted to 
better building came out unequivocally 
against such construction for localities 
subject to earthquakes if local ordinance 
writers will not. Let insurance companies 
and public opinion write it out and save 
hundreds of lives and millions of dollars.” 

John C. Austin of Austin & Ashley, 
former president of both the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce and president 
of the California Board of Architectural 
Examiners, Southern District,  tele- 
graphed The Architectural Forum that 
the damage was “grossly exaggerated” 
with “no major structure materially 
injured and most of the damage confined 
to cheap one- and two-story buildings 
where little or no attention was paid to 
scientific engineering or to beauty and 
architecture.” 

Highest percentage of was in 
school buildings, with 142 out of 392 
being damaged. Three engineering in- 
quiries were started in addition to the 
district attorney's. Edwin T. Keiser, 
head of the Association of Real Estate 
Boards in the county, demanded a grand 
jury investigation. Vierling Kersey, 
State Superintendent of Schools, came 
from Sacramento to look at 


loss 


the ruins 
and blamed “architectural and engineer- 
ing difficulties and in some cases poor 
materials.” 

Final estimates of the damage done 
were placed at $58,000,000, of which 
Long Beach and its suburbs suffered 
$40,000,000. One of the big individual 


This interpretation of building volume since 1911 was - & ¢ 
prepared for THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum by Douglas M. 
Stewart and John Elliott. It is based on the well-known 
“ Building Permits in 120 Identical Cities” 
published by Bradstreet’s and now passes out of existence 


with the Bradstreet-R. G. Dun merger. 


The first line is in rational scale: each fluctuation, 
expressed in terms of a fixed ration, is represented by an 
identical millimeter variation. In other words, the unit of 
measurement is a given ratio (a rough example would be 
2-to-1 per millimeter) in contrast to the usual arithmetic 
unit. This introduces a new method of charting perfected 
by Messrs. Stewart and Elliott whereby geometric progres- 
sions are plotted on plain millimeter cross-section paper. 
It gives a very delicate and accurate index regardless of 
whether the actual volume to be charted is large or small. 
The insert shows 1931, 1932 and January, 1933, in detail 


as charted by this method. 


The bottom line shows Bradstreet's figures in the usual 
arithmetic way. It fails to depict accurately building condt- 
tions during the present depression, during the periods of 
inactivity following America’s entry in the War and during 


the subsequent feverish activity of 1919. 
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Acme 


losses was the collapse of the new 
$75,000 viaduct connecting Long Beach 
and Signal Hill. Relief funds will 
probably speed the rebuilding of public 
properties and the repair of residences 
commenced at once. Earthquake in- 
surance will represent only a small part 
of the damage done and while material 
manufacturers expect considerable busi- 
ness from the damaged area they feel it 
will be much smaller than the figures 
would indicate at first glance. 


Two Against “ Pre-fabs” 


With the prefabricated steel house 
making its debut at the Chicago Fair 
(see page 327) competition against this 
modern prima donna is naturally com- 
mencing. In conventions assembled, 
both concrete and brick have discussed 
their new rival. 

Delegates to the Concrete Masonry 
Association heard W. D. M. Allen say 
that a three-year survey by the Portland 
Cement Association showed that college 
and high school graduates demand “ in- 
dividualized homes after the models of 
their dreams,” that standardized homes 
of all types are in disfavor except in 
mining districts and villages. He said the 
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Association’s program “Is now to d 
velop in the laboratory a fireproof hon 
that is individualized and yet achieves 
economy by standard widths and lengths 
of rooms. Our advertising, which in the 
past has been national, will be largely in 
local papers to appeal to local tastes in 
architecture.” 

The brick men (who went to their con- 
vention as the Common Brick Manu- 
facturers Association, voted tq drop the 
“*Common”’) were told by Lee H. Miller, 
chief engineer of the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, that the prefabri- 
cated home is far from perfected. At the 
Fair, the Association will exhibit a 
basementless brick home of modified 
hexagonal design. Trim in appearance, it 
has saved money in the cost of the in- 
terior construction, usually 80 per cent 
of the total. 

Notes. Hindered by price-cutting and 
intense competition, the brick industry 
has nevertheless bettered its position 
lately. Brick prices in New York are 
slightly over $10 per 1,000, after two 
years of being under this figure. To 
brick men $10 bricks are what 50¢ 
wheat is to farmers. Stocks of brick on 
hand are less than at any time since the 
middle of 1926. A big brick hope is more 
R.B.M. (reenforced brick masonry) 
which featured 50 important construc- 
tion jobs last year. 

Cement prices have also been strong 
and in March International upped its 
prices 10 cents and its wages 10 per cent. 
Production in January, latest available 
figure, was 12.9 per cent of capacity 
against 18.5 per cent in December, 22.5 
per cent the year before. The State of 
Missouri is investigating what it feels is 
a cement monopoly. Early in the year it 
called for bids, was shocked to see mills 
from all over the State quote exactly 
the same price. 
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The “date” of a building is often revealed by its 
floors and walls. With Zenitherm, even the most tell- 
tale can be modernized — brought up to an attrac- 
tive and impressive appearance. Modernization 
becomes a simple procedure, too, with this material; 
for it can be installed quickly and without 
confusion. 


type of building, public or private, large or small, 
Zenitherm is ideal, either as an original floor or to 
replace an outdated one. 

Note some of the many places where Zenitherm is 
already contributing a clean, modern atmosphere 
schools, theatres, store fronts and win- 
dows, churches, apartment lobbies, police 

Zenitherm has a smooth, colorful beauty 
all its own. Though durable as stone, it has 
none of the coldness of stone underfoot 
and besides, it is resilient. It is fire- 
resistant 


and railroad stations, office floors and 
corridors, private dwellings (sun rooms, 
foyers, game rooms, bathrooms), dairies, 
beauty shops. It is an almost unlimited 


STRUCTURAL 


has high insulating properties 
—requires no costly cleaning or repairs. 
In fact, for floors and walls in almost any 





list, for Zenitherm is essentially adapt- 
able and the beauty it lends to an in- 


terior 1s universal in appeal. 


zenitherm 
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Why Escalators 





were installed in the Metropolitan Life Building 


The problem: In the new building of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, of New York City, the 
restaurants were placed at the second and third base- 
ment levels—thirty-four and forty-eight feet below 
the ground. At lunch time a great crowd of people 
(eight thousand employees in the first unit alone) 
would want to go to these restaurants and after- 
wards to the street before returning to work. How 
could the traffic of this noon-hour crowd be handled 


without throwing a great burden on the elevators 


Wherever a great throng must be carried a short 
vertical distance in the least possible time, escala- 
tors help solve the transportation problem—and 
here is an important point: Many an old building 
may be transformed into a modern paying investment 
through the help of escalators. 


OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
Offices in the principal cities of the world 












and demoralizing service to upper floors? 27 
| | 26 
The solution: Two banks of a new type of Otis escala- 95 
tor designed especially for quietness were installed. “Ou 
These escalators are reversible (run either up or “93° 
down depending on the flow of the traffic) and have 22 
a combined capacity of fourteen thousand persons ‘in 
an hour. As shown in this diagram, these escalators 20° 
supplement the service of the twenty-six elevators. 19 
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HARMON HEADS LEAGUE 


Anraur Loomis HARMON, member of 
the firm of Shreve, Lamb & Harmon, 
has been elected president of the Archi- 
tectural League of New York for the 
ensuing year. Other officers elected were 
D. Putnam Brinley, first vice president; 
Ernest Wise Keyser, second vice presi- 
dent; Noel Chamberlin, third vice 
president; Otto W. Heinigke, fourth 
vice president; Ralph T. Walker, fifth 
vice president; Archibald M. Brown, 
secretary; Giles Whiting, treasurer. 

Four new members of the executive 
committee have also been elected, Leon 
\V. Solon, William Gehron, George Licht, 
and J. Andre Fouilhoux. 


MODERNIZATION CONTEST 


Fasies totaling $3,000, with a first 
prize of $1,000, will be awarded to the 
116 winners of a National Better Homes 
Contest sponsored by Better Homes and 
Gardens for the best examples of house 
remodeling and improvement completed 
during 1933. In addition to the first 
prize, which 
prizes are to be awarded, based upon 
the amount of money spent. One class 


there are four classes in 


consists of projects costing less than 
$150, the second of projects costing 
less than $500, the third for projects 
under $1,000, and the fourth for projects 
over $1,000. 

In each class there are 29 prizes, 
ranging from the first prize of $200 down 
to eighteen prizes of $5 each. 

Although the awards are to be made 

the owners, it is suggested that 
rchitects who have residence remodel- 

g commissions encourage their clients 

}enter their houses in the competition. 

Photographs and a descriptive letter 

ust be mailed to the magazine before 

ecember 31, 1933. For further informa- 

m, address Better Homes Contest 

litor, Better Homes and Gardens, Des 

oines, Iowa. 
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League President Arthur Loomis Harmon 


COMPETITIONS AND AWARDS 


‘ee prizes, one of $100 and another of 
$75, are being awarded in an essay com- 
petition sponsored by Scovill Manufac- 
turing Company. Open to all architects 
and men or women who have been mem- 
bers of a recognized architects’ organiza- 
tion since March 1, 1932, the competi- 
tion calls for written expositions of 
actual or proposed modernization opera- 
tions involving plumbing specifications. 
Complete details may be obtained from 
the Contest Director, Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company, Plumbers’ Brass 
Goods Division, Waterbury, Conn. The 
competition closes June 1, 1933. 


Information about the Antwerp Town 
Planning Competition, announced last 
month, may be obtained from the Bel- 
gian Commercial Counselor, 342 Madi 
son Avenue, New York. There are seven 


prizes totaling 300,000 francs. The 
closing date is May 31. 
FORUM : APRIL: 1933 





Two prizes of $800 each in the School 
of Architecture of Princeton University 
are to be awarded as the result of a com 
petition in design to be held from May 
20 to May 31. Candidates must be 
between 21 and 27 years old, and must 
have had at least 
experience or otherwise demonstrated 
their ability. Applications must be filed 
before April 21. 


three \ ears’ office 


see 
William Andrew Mackay of New 
York was the winner of the mural 
competition held for the New York 
State Roosevelt Memorial in the new 


wing of the Museum of Natural History 
in New York City. 


In the collaborative competition of 
the Association of the Alumni of the 


American Academy in Rome, three 
teams were judged equal: John | 
King as architect, Philip F. Bell as 


painter and Raymond Barger as sculptor 
of Yale University; James H. Me 
Naughton as Charles L. 
Katherine Me 
Carnegie In- 


architect, 
Dietz as painter and 
Swigan as 
stitute of 
Chisholm as 


sculptor of 
Robert kK. 
Monroe 
as painter and Edith Barnes as sculptor, 
of Yale University. 


Technology; 


architect, Doris 


John E. Linnett of Boston was ap 
fourth holder of the James 
Templeton Kelley Fellowship in Archi 


tecture, 


pointed 


which is administered by the 
Boston Society of Architects 


DEATHS 


y 
Fire cclo =VITALE, 58, landscape 
architect, in New York, February 26. 

Mr. Vitale was one of the outstanding 
landscape architects of the country, and 
a prominent town planner. Among the 
best known examples of his work are the 
town plans of Scarsdale and Pleasant 
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ville, New York, the designing of the 
Rockefeller Estate, and the Meridian 
Hill Park in Washington, D. C. He was 
landscape architect for scores of estates 
in the vicinity of the large Eastern and 
Middle Western cities. 

In 1927 he was appointed to member 
ship by President Coolidge on the 
National Fine Arts Commission, and at 
the time of his death he was a member 
of the Architectural Commission of A 
Century of Progress Exposition. Mr. 
Vitale was instrumental in establishing 
the department of landscape architec 
ture at the American Academy in Rome. 
He was also a founder of the Foundation 
for Architecture and Landscape Archi 
tecture at Lake Forest, III. 

Mr. Vitale was a fellow of the Amer 
ican Society of Landscape Architects, 
and an honorary member of the A.1.A. 
In 1921 he was awarded the gold medal 
in landscape architecture by the Archi 
tectural League of New York. 


Lyman R. Walker, architect, in 
Cleveland, February 28. Mr. Walker 


was a specialist in apartment houses. 
see 


William Whetten Renwick, 68, archi 
tect, sculptor and painter, in Short 
Hills, N. J., March 16. 

Mr. Renwick specialized in church 
architecture and the allied decorative 
arts. In addition to being associated 
with his uncle, James Renwick, in the 
design of St. Patrick's Cathedral and 
Grace Church in New York, Mr. Ren- 
wick was the architect for the Cathedral 
of St. Peter and St. Paul in Indianapolis, 
and the Church of St. Aloysius in New 
York. Mr. Renwick was perhaps best 
known for his work in “ fresco-relief,”’ 
a medium which he was said to have 
invented. 


MICHIGAN SOCIETY 
CONVENTION 
A; ITs 19th annual convention held in 
Detroit February 23 and 24, the Michi- 
gan Society of Architects re-elected H. 


Augustus O'Dell as its president. Other 


officers elected were Richard H. Marr, 
Lancelot Sukert, and Russell A. Allen, 
vice presidents; Frank H. Wright, secre 
tary; Talmage C. Hughes, executive 
secretary; and Andrew R. Morris, 
treasurer. The directors elected were G. 


Frank Cordner, Clair W. Ditchy, H. J. 
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Spellman 


Vichigan Society's President O' Dell 


Maxwell Grylls, Alvin E. Harley, 
Walter E. Lentz, Emil Lorch, William 
G. Malcomson, and Christian Steketee. 


WESTCHESTER SOCIETY 
ELECTION 


Whisean H. Jones of Dobbs Ferry 
was elected president of the West- 
chester County Society of Architects 
for 1933. William C. Halbert was named 
vice president, Edmond N. MacCollin, 
secretary, and Louis Levine, treasurer. 
Mr. Jones, Mr. Halbert and Mr. Mac- 
Collin were also elected directors for 
three years. 


Albert Pretzinger was elected presi- 
dent of the Dayton Chapter of the 
A.L.A. Other officers elected were Ella- 
son Smith, vice president; George T. 
Neuffer, secretary; and Harry Griffith, 
treasurer. 


WRIGHT'S RIVAL FAIR 


’ 
Faanx LLOYD WRIGHT, whose name 
was conspicuously absent from the 
Architectural Commission of A Century 
of Progress Exposition, has proposed the 
erection of a tower of steel and glass 
designed by himself as a rival attraction 
to Chicago visitors during the Fair. 
With a site already secured opposite the 
main entrance to the official Fair, Mr. 
Wright is seeking subscriptions of $1 
each from sympathizers to carry out the 
project. It is his intention to let the 








public judge whether he or the archi 
tects of the Fair have the better co 
ception of modern architecture. 

The tentative plans for the building 
call for developing different portions o 
the structure so as to show typical offic: 
building and apartment building con 
struction and interior treatment. Part 
of the building will be devoted to ex 
hibitions of sketches and models of 
modern architecture and decoration, 
furniture, glassware, ceramics, metal 
work and other products of Taliesin 
Fellowship, the Wright school at Talic 
sin. 


BID PEDDLING ELIMINATION 


Avor ION of the Huddleston plan for 
elimination of bid peddling has been 
recommended to the American Institute 
of Architects by William Orr Ludlow, 
chairman of the Institute’s Committee 
on Industrial Relations. The plan, for 
mulated by Prof. Eric T. Huddleston of 
the University of New Hampshire, pro- 
vides that a general contractor's bid 
shall be in two parts — the first con- 
taining a figure for his own work and 
profits, and the second embodying a list 
of subcontractors with their bids, which 
the contractor desires to submit as 
making up the remainder of his total 
contract price. 


PERSONAL 


a 

lus architectural practice of the late 
Carlton Strong of Pittsburgh has been 
acquired by the firm of Kaiser, Neal & 
Reid, architects, 324 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The three members of 
the firm are B. J. Kaiser, Allan H. Neal, 
and Alfred D. Reid. 





Courtesy, Otis Elevator Co. 
Elevator for the ** Sky Ride” at the World's 
Fair — noteworthy for its mechanical de- 
sign and for the photomurals by Rittase 
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Guth SUPER 


ILLUMINATOR 


HAS EVERY THING! 
THEORIES 


For Selecting Lighting Equipment 
Guth Super Illuminator Ratings 
=<. WwW 







1. Lighted Appearance Good 

2. Unlighted Appearance Good 

INDIRECT } 3. Ceiling Pattern Good 
Illumination | $. Brightness Geos 

ie , 5. Uniformity of Illumination Good 
with Luminous 6. Efficiency (Foot Candle Intensity) . High 
Bowl 7. Ease of! Maintenance Good 

8. Flexibility (Variable Size Lamps) . .Good 

WwW 9. Uniformity of Product Good 

10. Responsibility of Manufacturer Good 


11. Cost Low. 
Wy 


Our Designing and Engineer- 
ing Department is at your 
disposal at all times, without 
obligation. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The EDWIN FEF. Gui COMPANY 


DESIGNERS - MANUFACTURERS 
Lighting Equipment—Guthfans 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 












































THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


TO INSURE standard, de- 
pendable equipment in 
stalled promptly at moderate 
cost, the Cutler Mail Chute 
should be specified by name. 
If desired, approximate esti- 
mates will be furnished in 
advance. 


If preferred, a stated sum may 
be allowed to cover this item. 


Full information, details, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAILCHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 
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George Washington High School, New ork City, built 
in 1926. Wm. H. Gompert, Architect; John F. Brady 
Co., General Contractor. 


Genasco Standard Trinidad Built-up Roof, and 
Genasco — Viastic used on stair-treads through- 
out the building, applied by Mastic Craftsmen, Inc. 


This modern High School 
has Genasco protection 


In keeping with the enduring character of 
this imposing building a Genasco Standard 
Trinidad Built-up Roof was specified be 
cause of its lasting protection and economy 
of upkeep. 

Long life and low maintenance cost are 
two cardinal points of a Genasco Standard 
Trinidad Built-up Roof which have won 
for it such widespread use on important 
buildings. 

For this roof is waterproofed and weather- 
sealed with Nature's own product — ‘Trini- 
dad Native Lake Asphalt — which cannot 
be equalled for resistance to water, wear, and 
weather by any manufactured compounds. 

It will pay to find out why leading archi- 
tects specify Genasco Standard ‘Trinidad 
suilt-up Roofs, and to look into” their 
records of enduring service. 


Write for full information. 


The Barber Asphalt Company 








Philadelphia 


me Ee 
New York St. Louis Chicago  ueers. 


Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Of. 


STANDARD TRINIDAD 


Built-up Roofing 
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TAPERED ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


SIMILAR in appearance to ordinary 
cypress shingles, a new asbestos cement 


tapered shingle is available in five 
different wood colors — gray, brown, 





Section of roof shingled with Timberter 


red, green and blue. With butts ap- 
proximately '4 in. thick, the shingles 
are 8 x 16 in., and they have double sets 
of nail holes to permit laying of irregular 
courses. In addition to being fireproof, 
they are light in weight, making them 
well adapted to remodeling as well as 
to new construction. 

Complete information on the shingles, 
known as Timbertex, may be obtained 
from Eternit, Sales Division of the 
Ruberoid Company, 95 Madison Ave., 
New York. 





Sectional view of automatic stoker 
NEW AUTOMATIC STOKER 


» , ; 

Fhausrrnes direct connection to the 
forced draft fan, a new type of automatic 
stoker, employing underfeeding, is now 


AND PRACTICE 


available for heating plants and small 
steam plants with boiler capacities be- 
tween 10 and 250 b.h.p. The direct con- 
nection is made possible by the unusual 
design of the motor mounting, which 
may be seen in the accompanying 
photograph. 

The stoker is equipped with variable 
speed transmission which regulates the 
coal feed; and it is also provided with 
a safety shearing pin to prevent over- 
loading. Full information may be ob- 
tained from the manufacturers, the 
Link-Belt Company, 910 South Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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Sketch of collapsible window guard in- 
stalled in typical double hung window 


WINDOW GUARD 


Basep on the principle of a collapsible 
window screen, a patented removable 
window guard has been developed for 
residence and apartment use. It is placed 
directly beneath the upper window sash 
between the stops. The expansion lock- 
ing bars are set against the window run- 
ways and locked with a key. There is no 
nailed, screwed or bolted connection to 
the sash. The guards are made of steel, 
welded throughout, and are available in 
sizes to fit almost all types of windows. 

Known as Shur-Loc, the unit is manu- 
factured by the Shur-Loc Window 
Guard Corporation, 216 East 26th 
Street, New York, from which further 
data are obtainable. 
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EMERGENCY LIGHTING SYSTEM 


For USE in limited areas in buildings 
where it is essential that adequate il- 
lumination be available during power 
interruptions, a compact self-contained 
emergency lighting system is now avail- 
able. The unit, which consists of a 12- 
volt battery, automatic relay, battery 
charger, switches and signal, all encased 
in a metal cabinet 33 x 10 x 16 in., can 
be mounted on the wall. The standard 
light units used with it are high efficiency 
low voltage lamps which give twice the 
number of lumens as the 115-volt lamps 
of the same wattage. 

The battery is normally kept on 





Keepalite emergency lighting unit 


trickle charge, using only 4 to 5 watts, 
but when a power interruption occurs 
the emergency light is turned on auto- 
matically. Following a power outage, 
the battery goes back on trickle charge. 

The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany, 19th Street & Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa., will supply additional 
information about the system, which is 
known as the Keepalite Emergency 
Lighting System. 


An efficiency kitchen unit developed 
by Westinghouse, with range, sink, re- 
frigerator, and ample shelving provision 
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